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Letters 


FOURTH  PLACE? 

Reading  a  letter  in  your  September  issue, 
I  was  surprised  to  read  that  a  subscriber  felt 
that  "yours  is  by  far  and  away  the  best 
publication  of  its  kind.  .  ."  I  wonder  if  the 
fellow  Winchesterian  had  ever  seen  our 
neighbor-state's  Wonderful  West  Virginia 
or  South  Carolina  Wildlife  or  the  presti- 
gious New  York  Conservationist?  While 
wondering  if  I  was  being  too  critical,  I 
looked  on  the  front  cover  at  the  painting  of 
red-bellied  woodpeckers,  only  to  find  it 
labelled  "yellow-shafted  flickers."  Common 
knowledge  of  birds  should  prevent  errors 
like  that.  Again  on  page  19 1  was  shocked  at 
an  even  more  blatant  mistake.  The  pileated 
woodpecker  received  the  caption  that  be- 
longed on  the  cover.  The  magazine  is  im- 
proving, but  errors  of  this  nature,  in  this 
type  of  magazine,  are  at  minimum,  inex- 
cusable! 

Alison  Davenport 
Winchester 

We  apologize  for  the  errors  in  our  Sep- 
tember issue,  and  agree  that  the  publica- 
tions you  mention  are  excellent.  We  hope 
that  someday  our  budget  and  staff  will  he 
comparable  to  theirs,  so  that  we  will  have 
the  money  and  people  to  support  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  improve  the  magazine. 

Assistant  Editor 

BIRD'S  EYE  VIEWS 

Thanks  for  a  very  fine  magazine.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  for  many  years.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  change  in  the  September 
issue:  the  cover  birds  should  be  red-bellied 
woodpeckers. . .  on  page  19  the  bird  should 
be  a  pileated  woodpecker.  I  love  all  your 
color  plates  and  don't  feel  bad  about  a  mis- 
name because  a  person  who  never  made  a 
mistake  never  accomplished  anything. 

John  A  Coble 
Dover,  Pennsylvania 

If  I  wasn't  such  a  trusting  soul,  I  would 
swear  that  the  "red-bellied  woodpecker" 
(page  19,  September  issue)  is  a  pileated 
woodpecker. 

Garnett  W.  Savin,  jr. 
Charlottesville 

'Twas  the  month  of  September 

But  Virginia  Wildlife  couldn't  remember 

On  page  nineteen  you  will  see 
A  mistake  as  big  as  can  be 

A  Pileated  woodpecker  you  will  behold 
Not  a  Red-Bellied,  as  you  have  told 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  please  confess. 
Didn't  you  just  make  a  guess? 

Lori  McDonald 
Troutville 

As  most  of  you  have  written  to  tell  us,  we 
goofed  in  the  September  issue,  as  we  stated 
in  the  Letters  column  of  the  October  issue. 
We  have  received  a  record  number  of  letters 
about  this,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  we 
have  such  sharp  readers. 

—Assistant  ("Ms.")  Editor 


Editorial 


A  FEW  ROTTEN  APPLES 

We've  all  heard  it:  when  the  question  of  ethics  is  raised, 
sportsmen  always  say  that  a  few  "bad  guys"  ruin  things  for 
everybody.  Who  are  these  "bad  guys,"  these  slobs  who  threaten 
our  sport?  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  lawless  element 
among  us  who  have  no  respect  for  law  or  property.  These  people 
are  fairly  easy  to  identify,  if  not  always  easy  to  catch. 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  how 
many  of  us  are  "10's"?  Not  many,  I  venture,  since  few  of  us  are 
perfect.  Ethical  behavior  is  judged  on  a  sliding  scale,  like  grading 
exams  based  on  the  class  average.  There  are  many  ways  of 
rationalizing  behavior  others  would  consider  unethical. 

First,  there  is  the  "Denied  Sport"  who  has  hunted  all  season 
with  nothing  but  the  worst  luck.  Suddenly  he  gets  his  break  and 
he  has  taken  his  limit  in  30  minutes.  But  what  about  all  those 
duckless  days?  A  person  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  limit  per 
season.  So  he  shoots  a  few  more  to  bring  his  "batting  average"  up 
to  where  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  If  you  ask  him,  he  will  insist 
that  this  is  no  more  than  his  fair  share.  In  the  presence  of  this 
individual,  others  who  feel  similarly  tend  to  behave  the  same 
way. 

Another  type  of  "averager"  is  the  fellow  who  helps  his  buddies 
get  their  limit.  If  he  is  on  a  deer  stand  and  two  legal  deer  run  by, 
he  drops  them  both,  then  hollers  for  his  buddy  to  bring  his  tag. 
On  the  dove  field,  he  helps  the  poorer  shots  "limit  out."  After  all,  if 
there  were  not  enough  game  for  everybody  to  get  their  limit,  the 
Game  Commission  would  not  have  permitted  it,  right?  (Game 
harvest  is  also  based  on  averages  and  there  is  not  enough  game 
for  every  licensed  hunter  to  bag  his  limit.) 

Another  version  is  the  "we-are-entitled-to-it"  type  who  may 
down  an  entire  herd  of  deer  so  that  his  club  members  may  tag 
them.  His  philosophy  is  that  by  virtue  of  the  game  management 
done  on  their  acreage,  the  club  is  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of 
deer  each  season. 

Temptation  is  another  pothole  in  the  road  of  the  ethical  hunter. 
The  sight  of  game  standing  in  the  headlights  of  a  car  or  in  a 
farmer's  barnyard  is  more  than  some  hunters  can  endure.  Later, 
this  type  may  regret  his  actions,  but  at  the  time,  it  seems  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  pass  by.  A  little  bravado  in  taking  a  chance  is 
often  stimulating  as  when  potting  a  doe  for  camp  meat. 

Some  national  surveys  have  indicated  that  less  than  half  of  us 
would  even  rate  a  "9."  The  attitudes  of  our  families,  friends, 
hunting  buddies  and  even  the  communities  in  which  we  live 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  our  ethical  standards. 

Although  the  slobs  make  good  scapegoats  for  all  our  problems, 
the  indiscreet  or  illegal  acts  of  otherwise  reasonably  ethical 
hunters  leave  an  impression  that  is  every  bit  as  bad.  They  easily 
corrupt  our  children  and  hunting  companions. 

In  the  words  of  Pogo,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 
Each  of  us  must  strive  diligently  to  be  a  "10."  —  HLG 


Black  Powder 

Buck 

A  woman  tries  her  luck  with 
a  primitive  weapon. 
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For  those  of  you  who  have  hunted  with  a  muzzle  loader, 
you  already  know  what  a  thrill  and  challenge  it  is.  Your 
shot  has  to  count  the  first  time.  No  fast  second  shot  and  no 
scope  to  bring  your  target  within  easy  range.  You  have  to  be 
skillful  enough  to  get  your  quarry  within  range,  and  shoot 
well  enough  to  place  that  first  shot  just  right. 

The  lovely  Hawken  that  was  to  become  our  1976  deer  rife 
first  entered  our  home  in  1975  merely  as  a  decoration  for  the 
living  room  wall.  My  husband  chose  the  .50  caliber  Thomp- 
son-Center Replica  not  only  because  of  its  beauty,  but  also 
for  its  fine  workmanship. 

After  talking  to  several  friends  who  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  hunting  with  their  muzzleloaders,  we  decided  to  try 
it.  What  a  surprise  to  find  it  such  a  pleasant  shooting  and 
accurate  rifle.  An  early  Christmas  present  from  my  hus- 
band, my  Hawken  looked  much  too  pretty  to  even  think  of 
taking  in  the  woods. 

We  are  both  avid  hunters,  and  deer  hunting  is  definitely 
our  favorite.  Each  year  we  save  two  weeks  of  our  vacation 
to  devote  to  this  exciting  sport.  We  use  every  part  of  the  deer, 
from  the  hides  —  which  we  sell  —  to  the  scraps  for  the  dogs. 
With  venison  in  the  freezer,  we  hardly  even  think  of  beef, 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  all  of  it.  The  antlers  are  proudly 
displayed  in  the  living  room,  each  one  full  of  memories  of  the 
hunt. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  hunting  expe- 
rience, our  first  year  of  black  powder  hunting.  Neither  of  us 
places  much  stock  in  "drives"  or  riding  trails  to  within 
several  yards  of  our  stand.  We've  always  preferred  "one  on 
one."  Black  powder  hunting  puts  even  more  of  a  challenge 
into  the  hunt.  This  is  what  really  enticed  us  into  trying  out 
the  old  "smoke-pole." 

The  1976  black  powder  season  in  Virginia  began  on  Mon- 
day, November  1  and  lasted  through  Saturday,  November  6. 
Only  five  areas  are  open  to  black  powder  hunting  during  the 
"bucks  only"  season,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  live  near  one  of 
them,  the  Goshen-Little  North  Mountain  Area.  The  only 
requirements  are  that  you  use  a  front-loading  side  lock  per- 
cussion rifle,  firing  a  single  projectile  with  no  less  than  50 
grains  of  black  powder,  and  no  less  than  45  caliber.  Tele- 
scopic sights  are  also  prohibited. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  Joe  Coggin  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and  reported  in 
the  January  1977  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  there  was  a 
hunter  success  rate  of  3.6%  with  32  deer  harvested  by  an 
estimated  900  hunters  in  the  1975  season. 

Many  pleasant  hours  were  spent  at  the  range.  We  placed 
our  targets  at  50,  80,  and  100  yards  and  practiced  shooting 
offhand  as  well  as  from  the  sitting  position.  Eighty  grains  of 
Pyrodex  behind  a  370  grain  maxiball  proved  to  be  the  most 
accurate  load  for  our  fifty  caliber  Hawkens.  For  the  actual 
hunt,  we  carried  premeasured  powder  charges  and  prelubed 


maxiballs  in  small  plastic  medicine  containers. 

Finally,  the  first  day  arrived.  Unless  you  are  a  deer  hun- 
ter, it  is  hard  to  understand  the  feeling  of  excitement  and 
elation  on  that  first  morning  of  the  hunt.  We  hurried  around 
making  last-minute  checks  of  our  gear  (which  we  had  care- 
fully laid  out  the  night  before)  and  then  sat  down  to  try  and 
put  a  good  hot  breakfast  on  top  of  the  butterflies  in  our 
stomachs.  After  breakfast,  we  put  everything  in  our  truck 
and  began  the  25-mile  drive  to  the  area  we  had  decided  to 
hunt.  We  wanted  to  allow  ourselves  plenty  of  time,  as  we 
had  about  a  mile  to  hike  up  the  mountain  after  we  got  there. 

We  finally  arrived  and  flashlights  ready,  we  began  the 
long,  dark  climb  up  the  mountain.  1  was  used  to  carrying  a 
little  light  Ruger  44  Magnum  during  regular  deer  season, 
and  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  the  eight  and  a  half 
pound  Hawken  began  to  feel  like  fifty  pounds! 

A  tactic  we  frequently  use  is  to  find  a  fresh  scrape  and 
locate  our  stand  nearby.  During  the  rut,  a  buck  will  often 
visit  his  scrape  several  times  a  day.  If  you  use  good  judge- 
ment in  selecting  your  stand,  and  can  remain  reasonably 
still  for  a  long  period  of  time,  this  is  a  very  productive 
method  of  hunting.  We  had  scouted  the  area  earlier  and 
located  such  a  scrape.  I  positioned  myself  there  and  my 
husband  went  about  400  yards  or  so  over  a  ridge  where  he 
could  watch  a  well-travelled  deer  path. 

A  chilly  hour  slowly  passed,  and  daybreak  finally 
arrived.  Squirrels  began  to  move  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
trees  in  search  of  their  breakfast.  Occasionally,  a  curious 
one  would  stop  to  "inspect"  me  and  then  scurry  off.  Crows 
began  their  calling,  and  the  woods  came  vibrantly  alive.  By 
arriving  early  on  my  stand,  plenty  of  time  had  been  allowed 
for  the  disturbed  woods  to  return  to  normal  before  day- 
break. 

Carefully  and  slowly,  I  began  to  scan  the  area  close  to  the 
scrape  where  the  thick  bushy  pines  met  the  tall  oaks  and 
other  hardwoods.  Suddenly,  a  dark  outline  formed  about  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  away.  Slowly,  with  head  down,  a  deer 
was  browsing  along  the  path  to  the  scrape.  When  he  stepped 
into  a  small  clearing,  I  felt  my  heart  leap  as  the  sun  shone  on 
his  antlers. 

The  four-pointer  was  now  about  sixty  yards  away.  I 
eased  back  the  hammer,  took  a  rest  on  my  knee,  and  set  the 
trigger.  At  the  shot,  the  startled  buck  looked  up  and  started 
to  move  away.  I  had  shot  too  high. 

But  wait!  He'd  stopped.  Maybe  I  could  get  another  shot  at 
him.  Very  slowly,  I  eased  up  behind  the  tree  where  I  had 
been  sitting  and  reloaded,  all  the  while  keeping  one  eye  on 
the  buck.  Just  when  I  had  finished  putting  on  a  fresh  cap,  off 
he  bounded  out  of  sight.  After  carefully  checking  to  make 
sure  I  hadn't  hit  him,  I  sat  back  down,  got  comfortable,  and 
decided  to  stay  where  I  was  and  wait.  Looking  around  and 
checking  my  gear,  I  spotted.  .  .  my  powder!  The  wind  had 
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been  blowing  and  in  my  excitement  I  had  poured  it  into  a 
very  neat  little  pile  on  the  ground.  There  I  sat  with  a  per- 
fectly loaded  maxiball,  cap,  and  no  powder.  Frantically,  I 
snapped  a  few  caps  thinking  this  would  push  the  lodged  ball 
out  of  the  barrel.  My  husband  had  heard  my  shot  and  came 
over  to  help  me  with  my  deer. 

"I  missed  him,"  I  said,  and  showed  him  my  powder. 
Calmly  he  removed  the  nipple,  poured  in  a  little  powder,  and 
fortunately  it  was  just  enough  to  push  out  the  ball. 

We  did  not  see  anything  else  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  much  the  same,  when  we 
sighted  only  does. 

Thursday  we  were  back  again  before  dawn.  Over  the 
years  we  have  found  that  patience  and  persistence  are  two 
of  the  basic  requirements  for  deer  hunters.  Once  you  find  a 
good  stand,  you  don't  leave  it.  I  sat  patiently  waiting,  hoping 
the  deer  would  return.  It  was  a  beautiful,  slightly  chilly 
morning,  and  I  was  thoroughly  enjoying  watching  the  little 
animals  and  birds  that  passed  my  way.  About  nine  o'clock, 
a  deer  emerged  from  the  thick  pines  just  a  few  yards  from 
where  I  had  seen  the  four  pointer.  Slowly  he  walked  right 
towards  me,  all  ten  points  of  him!  Waiting  until  he  walked 
well  within  range  was  terribly  hard,  but  I  wanted  no  misses 
today.  Hammer  back  and  trigger  set,  I  waited  until  he  was 
about  30  yards  away.  I  squeezed  the  trigger  and  nothing 
happened.  My  rifle  didn't  fire.  The  click  startled  the  deer,  but 
he  did  not  run.  1  pulled  the  hammer  back,  set  the  trigger,  and 
touched  it  off  again.  Nothing.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
buck  this  time,  and  off  he  went  before  I  could  replace  my 
cap.  It  was  just  about  too  much  for  me,  so  I  went  to  find 
Murray  and  tell  him  what  had  happened.  I  just  could  not 
understand  why  my  rifle  didn't  fire.  There  was  no  oil  on  the 
nipple.  There  had  been  no  moisture  in  the  air,  or  rain  that 
day.  And  the  chances  of  getting  a  bad  cap  are  very  slim. 

We  walked  back  to  my  stand,  pondering  the  situation. 
We  certainly  didn't  want  this  to  happen  again.  Back  at 
my  tree,  where  I  had  moved  the  leaves  to  sit  down,  lay  my 
cap.  When  I  pulled  back  the  hammer,  I  had  evidently  pulled 
it  off. 

I  had  learned  quite  a  lot  in  these  past  few  days.  If  the  wind 
is  blowing,  watch  your  powder  very  carefully  when  load- 
ing. In  the  excitement  of  seeing  a  deer,  a  little  carelessness 
can  cost  you  a  trophy.  Since  we  unload  our  guns  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  hunt,  we  always  "dryfire"  a  few  caps  before 
leaving  home  just  to  be  sure  the  barrel  and  nipple  are  dry 
and  clear  of  obstructions.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to  have  a  cap 
or  two  handy  just  in  case  of  a  misfire,  and  we  found  that  if 
you  pinch  your  cap  slightly  so  that  it  will  fit  snugly  on  the 
nipple,  there  is  less  chance  of  pulling  it  off  when  you  cock 
the  hammer. 

Friday  morning  we  were  up  again  bright  and  early.  A 
good  night's  sleep  had  eased  Thursday's  pain,  and  we  were 


off  enthusiastically  for  a  fresh  start.  When  we  arrived  at  our 
stands,  I  very  carefully  laid  a  few  caps  on  my  glove  beside 
me.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  that  big  buck  would  come  back 
again  to  check  his  scrape  today.  After  the  experience  I  had 
Thursday,  I  certainly  wanted  to  be  ready  for  him  this  time! 

The  wind  was  blowing  mercilessly.  I  remember  thinking 
that  if  the  deer  came  before  it  warmed  up  a  little,  I  would  be 
shivering  too  badly  to  shoot.  I  had  put  on  extra  clothing  that 
morning,  but  against  the  wind,  it  did  not  seem  to  do  much 
good.  Finally  the  sun  came  up  and  soon  it  started  to  warm 
up  a  little.  By  ten  o'clock  I  was  loosening  some  of  the  extra 
bulky  clothing  that  I  had  needed  to  keep  me  warm  in  the 
chilly  hours  before  daybreak. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  noticed  something 
moving  off  to  my  right.  A  nice  little  spike  buck  had  walked 
right  in  behind  me.  I  slowly  raised  my  rifle  just  as  he  walked 
behind  a  little  bush.  He  took  his  time  browsing,  and  I  took 
advantage  of  the  cover  to  change  my  position  and  take  a 
good  rest  off  my  knee.  I  eased  back  the  hammer,  set  the 
trigger,  and  waited.  It  must  have  been  a  good  five  minutes 
before  he  finally  stepped  out  into  the  open.  I  held  my  breath, 
touched  the  trigger,  and  down  he  went!  I  got  up  quickly  and 
reloaded  just  in  case  he  should  jump  up  and  run.  There  was 
no  need  to  worry  about  him  running,  for  the  ball  had  gone 
completely  through  him  breaking  both  shoulders.  He  was 
still  moving  slightly  so  I  went  down  to  him  and  shot  him 
through  the  neck  to  finish  him  off  quickly. 

Iust  about  then,  my  husband  topped  the  ridge  and  I 
shouted,  "I  got  him!"  We  field  dressed  him  and  the  rest  of 
e  morning  was  spent  getting  him  off  the  mountain.  I 
carried  our  Hawkens  and  my  husband  put  a  rope  around  the 
deer's  neck  and  off  we  went.  Since  it  was  all  a  downhill  drag, 
there  were  no  problems  in  getting  him  off  the  mountain. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  checking  station,  we  found  that 
my  spike  was  only  the  third  deer  to  be  checked  in  for  the 
week  in  that  area. 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  season,  I  was  quite  content  to 
stay  at  home  while  my  husband  went  back  to  the  mountain. 
After  having  seen  three  bucks  at  my  stand,  he  decided  to  go 
there  for  the  last  day. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  heard  someone  in  the  driveway,  but 
couldn't  believe  it  when  the  door  opened  and  there  stood 
Murray.  It  was  just  entirely  too  early  for  him  to  be  home. 

"Go  look  in  the  truck,"  he  said.  There  lay  a  beautiful 
ten-pointer.  Evidently,  the  buck  I  saw  Thursday  had  come 
back  to  check  his  scrape.  One  shot  through  the  shoulders 
had  downed  the  deer  nicely,  and  no  second  shot  was  needed. 
He  field  dressed  out  to  about  145  pounds. 

Neither  of  our  deer  will  ever  make  the  record  books,  but 
you  can  be  sure  there  is  no  trophy  to  equal  our  first  black 
powder  bucks. 
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INSTANT 


You  have 
to  add 
more  than 
water 


by  John  Randolph 
and  Larry  Hart 


Luther  T rower 


Rain  hammered  against  the  fish  camp  windows.  A  few 
anglers,  their  clothes  darkened  by  rainwater,  huddled  so 
close  to  the  wood  stove  that  wisps  of  steam  rose  from  the 
wet  spots.  A  couple  of  others  were  hunched  over  steaming 
cups  of  coffee,  trying  to  warm  themselves  while  near  the 
door  stood  the  inevitable  younger  fisherman,  sipping  a  soft 
drink  which  was  ice  cold.  It  was  late  fall  and  cold,  yet  the 
leaden  skies  viewed  through  the  bare  tree  limbs  held  a 
promise  of  brightening  and  the  fishermen  hoped  for  another 
chance  at  bass  that  afternoon.  Until  the  skies  cleared,  those 


in  the  camp  reconciled  themselves  to  the  next  best  thing  to 
fishing,  talking  about  it. 

"Bass  fishin'  certainly  isn't  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  here," 
observed  one  of  the  anglers  near  the  stove. 

"You  know  it,"  agreed  one  of  the  coffee  drinkers. 

"They  still  catch  lots  of  fish,"  offered  the  camp  owner  from 
behind  the  counter,  "but  they  ain't  as  big  as  they  used  to  be." 

"I  guess  that's  because  everyone's  fishing  for  bass  these 
days,"  said  the  man  near  the  stove.  "There's  just  not  enough 
bass  to  go  around." 
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"If  that's  the  case,  why  doesn't  the  Game  Commission 
stock  more  bass?" 

"Probably  won't  do  any  good,"  volunteered  the  pop 
drinker  near  the  door. 

"Why  not?"  asked  a  coffee  drinker. 

"From  the  reading  I  have  done,"  replied  the  young  man, 
"bass  bring  off  a  huge  crop  of  young  every  year.  One  five- 
pound  bass  lays  about  100,000  eggs.  Considering  the 
number  of  bass  we  have  in  this  river,  there  should  certainly 
be  enough  young  ones  hatched  every  year." 

"The  kid's  right,"  agreed  the  camp  owner.  "I  saw  the  state 
biologists  do  some  sampling  with  nets  and  the  river  has 
plenty  of  little  bass." 

"I  still  think  stocking  wouldn't  hurt,"  said  the  angler, 
wincing  as  he  got  too  close  to  the  stove. 

"Won't  hurt  a  thing,"  agreed  the  pop  drinker,  "but  it  won't 
help  any  either.  I  read  a  book  called  Management  of  Lakes 
and  Ponds.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  leading  fish  biolo- 
gists in  the  country,  George  Bennett.  He  says  if  there  is 
already  a  crop  of  fish,  about  as  much  as  the  water  can  carry, 
stocking  is  a  waste  of  money.  In  fact,  he  said  that  you  could 
do  harm  by  increasing  competition  between  little  fish  of  the 
same  size.  None  would  grow  as  fast  as  they  would  if  you  left 
them  alone." 

"Well,  if  you  added  more  baby  bass,"  offered  the  coffee 
drinker,  "maybe  the  bigger  bass  and  things  will  eat  the 
stocked  bass  and  leave  the  native  fish  alone." 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  the  man  near  the  stove  with  a  grin.  "If 
that's  all  you  want  to  do,  why  don't  you  just  stock  more 
minnows?" 

"You  know,"  added  the  young  man,  "they've  been  stocking 
bass  all  the  country  for  years,  the  same  way  they  used  to 
stock  rabbits.  A  lot  of  money  was  wasted  before  it  was 
determined  that  the  stocking  didn't  do  any  good. 

"If  stocking  fish  isn't  any  good,  why  does  the  state  still  run 
fish  hatcheries?"  asked  the  coffee  drinker. 

"That's  a  good  question,"  said  the  pop  drinker,  "but  there 
are  some  places  where  you  have  to  stock.  Here  in  Virginia, 
for  example,  striped  bass  only  reproduce  in  one  lake,  Buggs 
Island.  All  of  the  stripers  in  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  Lake 
Anna,  Gaston,  Prince  and  elsewhere  must  be  stocked  as 
fingerlings.  Our  muskies  are  about  the  same  and  you  all 
know  about  the  trout  stocking." 

"I  know  about  the  stripers,  but  why  do  they  raise  bass?" 

"Mostly  to  stock  new  water  and  places  where  the  fish 
were  lost  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  small  lakes  some- 
times get  out  of  balance  when  bream  take  over  the  place. 
Then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  remove  all  of  the  fish  and  start 
over." 

"You  know,"  mused  the  angler  near  the  stove,  "if  a  five 
pound  bass  had  100.000  young  we  should  be  up  to  our  ears 
in  bass." 

"Actually,"  responded  the  pop  drinker,  "all  those  eggs 
don't  hatch.  Some  are  not  fertilized,  some  are  diseased  and  a 
lot  are  eaten  by  fish  and  underwater  insects.  When  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  tiny  fish  are  called  fry  and  they  lead  a  dangerous 
life.  They  are  smaller  than  nearly  everything  else  in  the  river 
and  they  are  eaten  by  almost  everything.  Others  fall  to 
disease  or  starve  to  death.  The  chance  of  a  fry  growing  up  to 
be  a  bass  one  year  old  ranges  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  75.  Here  in 
Virginia  a  two  inch  fingerling  has  a  1  in  5  chance  of  growing 
up  in  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  1  in  30  in  Claytor  Lake  and  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  here  in  this  tidal  river." 

"If  you  can't  stock  'em,  how  can  you  improve  the  bass 
fishing?"  asked  the  coffee  drinker. 


"One  way  is  to  give  the  fish  more  to  eat.  The  more  food, 
the  more  fish  a  given  body  of  water  can  support.  Take  Smith 
Mountain  Lake,  for  example.  At  one  time,  if  you  saw  how 
many  pounds  of  shad  there  were  to  the  acre  you  would  think 
that  there  was  plenty  of  food  for  bass,  but  the  shad  were  too 
big.  In  fact,  they  were  so  crowded  that  reproduction  had 
dropped  off  and  there  weren't  enough  baby  shad  to  support 
the  crappie,  bass  and  other  fish." 

"What  did  they  do?"  asked  the  man  at  the  stove. 

"They  stocked  stripers.  The  stripers  thinned  out  the  big 
shad.  Reproduction  increased  to  fill  the  vacancies  created 
when  the  big  shad  were  gone  and  the  bass  had  more  to  eat." 

"We  fertilized  our  farm  pond  to  improve  fishing,"  said  a 
second  coffee  drinker. 

"The  Game  Commission  does  the  same  thing  on  small 
lakes,"  replied  the  pop  drinker.  "Of  course  they  can't  afford 
to  do  it  to  big  lakes.  In  fact,  sometimes  pollution  problems 
lead  to  too  much  nutrient  in  a  lake.  This  causes  other 
problems." 

"I  heard  someone  say  once  that  a  big  lake  like  Buggs 
Island  has  only  10  percent  bass  water.  It's  too  bad  they  can't 
make  more  of  that  lake  fit  for  bass." 

"They  can.  Some  bass  clubs  do  it  by  coming  up  with 
programs  to  put  more  cover  in  the  water  such  as  artificial 
reefs  and  tree  laps.  Another  trick  is  to  put  more  oxygen  in 
the  water.  Up  at  Fairystone  Lake,  for  example,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  there  was  no  oxygen 
for  fish  below  ten  feet.  By  opening  valves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dam  the  dead  water  was  drained  out,  making  more  room 
for  water  with  oxygen.  Now  there's  oxygen  down  to  twenty 
feet.  Now,  most  new  dams  have  valves  at  different  levels  to 
do  the  same  thing." 

"I  wonder  how  much  fishing  hurts  the  bass?"  asked  the 
coffee  drinker. 

"I  don't  know  about  this  river,"  said  the  pop  drinker,  "but 
at  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  a  study  was  run  from  1974 
through  1976.  They  found  that  from  71  to  82  per  cent  of  all 
the  legal  bass  were  being  caught." 

"If  that's  the  case,  why  can't  they  release  more  bigger 
bass?"  asked  the  man  at  the  stove. 

"That  might  work,  but  the  problem  is  money.  Back  in 
1974,  it  cost  $2.57  to  raise  a  bass  to  twelve  inches.  It  would 
cost  at  least  that  much  now.  Since  our  lakes  average  about 
six  twelve  inch  bass  per  acre,  to  improve  fishing  just  10 
percent  would  mean  that  12,000  or  more  bass  would  be 
required  at  Smith  Mountain  Lake.  This  would  cost  well  over 
$30,000  and  you  wouldn't  even  notice  the  increase." 

"How  come  you  know  so  much  about  all  this  stuff?" 
challenged  the  coffee  drinker,  addressing  the  pop  drinker. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  pop  drinker,  slightly  embarassed, 
"I'm  one  of  the  state's  fish  biologists.  I've  just  been  trans- 
ferred to  work  this  river  and  this  area." 

"I  thought  so,"  claimed  the  man  at  the  stove.  "OK,  Mr. 
Biologist,  what  do  you  think  about  the  bass  here?" 

"I  haven't  gotten  started  yet,"  replied  the  biologist,  grow- 
ing wary  and  typically  scientific,  "but  we'll  do  what  we  can. 
Of  course,  you  can  do  something,  too." 

"What  can  we  do?"  asked  the  coffee  drinker. 

"For  one  thing,  let's  start  releasing  some  of  the  fish  we 
catch  as  soon  as  we  catch  them.  Let's  see  if  we  can  get  the 
harvest  down  to  a  healthy  35  percent,  and  there's  another 
thing.  .  ." 

"What's  that?" 

"Somebody  show  me  how  to  catch  these  darn  fish.  I'm 
new  on  this  tidewater  and  so  far  today  I've  been  skunked!" 

John  Randolph  is  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Larry  Hart  is  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Lands  and  Engineering  for  the  Commission. 
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Secret 
Spot 


That  place  which 

every  hunter  longs  for 

but  seldom  finds. 


by  Robert  Donovan 

"Every  man  needs  a  secret 
spot,  a  place  to  which  he  can 
escape  and  he  hy  himself." 


Every  man  needs  a  secret  spot  —  a 
place  to  which  he  can  escape  and  be  by 
himself.  Such  places  are  pretty  hard  to 
find  nowadays.  Most  of  us  live  in  cities 
and  towns  where  we  are  surrounded  by 
people.  We  work  with  people.  We  com- 
mute back  and  forth  with  people.  We 
shop,  live  and  play  with  people.  And 
that  is  exactly  why  we  occasionally 
need  to  get  away. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  first  took  up 
deer  hunting,  it  was  easy  to  get  away 
from  the  crowds.  I  hunted  then  in  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  and  in  the 
Adirondacks  in  New  York,  and  a  short 
hike  off  the  road  was  all  it  took.  But  as 
the  years  went  by,  all  that  changed. 
More  and  more  frequently  I  ran  across 
other  hunters  in  the  woods. 

When  I  moved  to  Virginia,  I  decided 
that  I  would  try  to  remedy  the  over- 
crowding situation.  My  hunting  partner, 
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Jerry,  owned  a  small  pop-up  travel 
trailer  and  we  decided  to  take  it  far  back 
into  a  big  commercial  tract  and  to  hunt 
the  area  using  the  trailer  as  a  base  camp. 
In  this  way  we  hoped  to  get  far  enough 
off  the  beaten  track  to  get  a  little 
privacy. 

After  some  research,  we  found  what 
appeared  to  be  a  suitable  area  and 
obtained  the  necessary  permission  from 
the  paper  company  that  owned  the 
land.  The  week  before  opening  day 
arrived  and  was  spent  performing  all 
those  happy  little  tasks  that  herald  the 
onset  of  hunting  season.  The  night 
before  opening  day,  we  were  settled  in 
our  freshly-established  camp  deep  in 
the  heart  of  unspoiled  wilderness.  Or  so 
we  thought. 

Half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  I  was 
settled  in  a  tree  stand  that  I  had  built 
several  weeks  earlier  on  a  scouting  trip. 


As  the  sun  rose  and  the  wind  was  just 
right,  I  was  so  comfortable  that  I  was 
sure  that  I  could  sit  there  all  day  if 
necessary.  This  was  going  to  be  my  day. 

Then,  I  thought  I  heard  something  to 
my  left.  Carefully  I  searched  the  area 
but  could  see  nothing.  Eerie  little  strea- 
mers of  mist  rose  off  the  moist  ground, 
but  there  was  no  other  movement. 

Again  I  thought  I  heard  something.  It 
wasn't  a  squirrel  or  a  bird.  It  was  too  big 
and  too  deliberate.  The  sun  was  a  little 
higher  now;  it  fell  on  the  rising  mist  and 
made  visibility  poor  in  the  direction  of 
the  noise.  Did  I  see  something?  Yes!  A 
brown  back  —  over  there  —  slipping 
through  the  bushes.  Slowly  I  raised  my 
rifle  and  slipped  off  the  safety.  My  heart 
was  beating  faster.  A  doe?  A  buck?  I 
still  couldn't  tell. 

And  then  I  heard  it.  It  was  deafening! 

"Hooooo-gah.  Hup!  Git  on  there  Patch. 


Bess,  git!  Turn  around  you  durn  davvg. 
Git  Hooooo-gah." 

A  pack  of  deer  hounds!  Right  under 
my  tree! 

Five  of  them  eventually  assembled  on 
the  trail  with  their  tails  wagging  fur- 
iously. All  were  milling  around  obvious- 
ly trying  to  figure  out  which  way  to  go 
next.  I  was  sick.  My  whole  opening  day 
hunt  was  ruined. 

Totally  demoralized,  I  climbed  down 
out  of  my  tree  and  headed  back  toward 
camp.  When  I  got  there,  I  hardly  recog- 
nized the  place.  It  had  been  transformed 
into  a  parking  lot.  Four  pickup  trucks 
with  dog  cages  and  a  Bronco  had  joined 
our  car  and  trailer. 

Jerry  and  Richard  straggled  back  into 
camp  a  little  later,  their  experiences 
having  been  similar  to  mine:  dogs  were 
everywhere.  We  broke  camp  in  virtual 
silence  and  headed  home.  It  hadn't  been 
much  of  a  hunt. 
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During  the  long  winter  that  followed 
that  disappointing  opening  day,  I  had 
ample  time  for  reflection  on  the  day's 
misadventures.  I  gradually  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  idea  of  getting  away 
from  the  crowds  was  sound,  but  if  I 
wanted  to  do  that  it  meant  getting  away 
from  the  roads.  So  I  decided  to  look  for  a 
large  roadless  area  and  to  backpack  into 
it  to  hunt;  and  in  my  part  of  the  country 
the  only  such  large  roadless  areas  are  in 
the  National  Forest. 

Jerry  and  I  spent  the  next  few  months 
talking  to  forest  officials  and  hunters 
and  studying  maps.  By  mid-May  we 
had  selected  a  section  of  National  Forest 
that  appeared  to  offer  what  we  were 
looking  for  and  we  decided  to  take  a 
two-  or  three-day  backpacking  trip  over 
Memorial  Day  weekend  to  explore  the 
area. 

On  Saturday,  after  about  three  hours 


of  driving,  we  had  gone  as  far  as  we 
could  by  car  and  from  there  we  had  to 
travel  on  foot. 

By  noon,  we  had  hiked  several  miles 
and  were  ready  for  a  break.  We  went 
almost  to  the  intersection  of  our  west- 
bound ridge  with  the  major  north-south 
ridge  running  through  the  area.  We 
planned  to  eat  a  light  lunch,  leave  our 
packs,  and  then  split  up  to  look  for  a 
good  place  to  set  up  a  base  camp  for 
deer  hunting  the  following  fall. 

Lunches  in  such  circumstances  tend 
of  necessity  to  be  light,  yet  there  is  no 
need  to  rush  them.  Just  taking  off  the 
backpacks  provided  delicious  relief  for 
our  aching  shoulders.  We  leaned  the 
packs  up  against  a  tree  to  serve  as  back- 
rests. The  light  breeze  provided  wel- 
come cooling  after  the  strenuous  hike. 
We  ate  slowly,  said  nothing,  and  simply 
daydreamed  as  we  gazed  across  the 
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"Secret  spots  con  more  or 
less  be  willed  from  father  to 
son." 


wide  valley  below  us.  In  front  of  us  the 
north-south  ridgelines  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  ran  one  after  another  like  so 
many  tree-covered  waves.  The  ridge- 
line  just  across  the  valley  in  front  of  us 
looked  green,  but  the  more  distant  ridge- 
lines were  successively  bluer  and  hazier 
until  it  was  hard  to  discern  where  the 
last  one  ended  and  the  sky  began. 

All  too  soon,  it  was  time  to  stop  day- 
dreaming and  start  hiking  again.  This 
time  we  left  the  packs  where  they  were 
and  struck  out  in  opposite  directions. 

The  trail  I  selected  led  through  laurel 
thickets,  across  rocky  draws,  through 
open  oak  stands,  and  over  rock  slides.  I 
found  some  campsites  that  looked  like 
possibilities,  but  none  were  quite  right 
—  too  many  trees,  too  few  trees,  too 
sloping,  too  rocky.  Then,  the  trail  ahead 
of  me  disappeared  into  another  thicket 
of  rhododendron.  I  plunged  ahead. 


And  then  suddenly  the  thicket  ended. 
And  there  it  was,  right  in  front  of  me, 
my  secret  spot. 

I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  makes 
your  secret  spot  so  easy  to  recognize 
when  you  first  see  it,  but  you  can't  miss 
it.  This  one  was  a  small  level  spot  right 
on  the  edge  of  a  pine  stand  where  the 
pines  gave  way  to  a  covering  of  large 
white  oaks.  It  was  a  perfect  campsite, 
and  best  of  all,  it  was  miles  from  the 
nearest  road. 

The  day  before  the  season  opened,  we 
were  packed  and  on  our  way  by  eight 
o'clock.  The  morning  was  clear  but 
unseasonably  cold,  and  the  weather- 
man was  predicting  an  extended  period 
of  even  colder  weather  with  a  possibil- 
ity of  snow  flurries. 

When  I  stepped  out  of  the  tent  the 
next  morning,  opening  day,  it  was  like 
stepping  into  a  different  world.  Five  or 


six  inches  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the 
night  and  the  woods  were  blanketed 
with  white.  I  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  fallen  snow  by  still  hunting 
and  looking  for  tracks  rather  than  tak- 
ing a  stand.  Besides,  it  was  awfully  cold 
to  be  taking  a  stand. 

The  light  fluffy  snow  made  still  hunt- 
ing easy.  The  crunchy  leaves  and  the 
treacherous  twigs  were  buried  beneath 
a  protective  blanket  of  snow.  The  only 
sound  I  made  as  I  stalked  between  the 
big  trees  was  a  soft  and  muffled  "crunch, 
crunch"  as  the  light  powder  packed 
beneath  my  feet.  Conditions  were  ideal 
for  stalking,  and  the  deer  would  stand 
out  well  against  the  white  background. 

I  had  been  still  hunting  for  about 
twenty  minutes  when  I  thought  I  heard 
something;  I  froze.  I  wasn't  sure.  Intently 
I  scanned  in  the  direction  from  which  I 
thought  the  noise  had  come.  Nothing; 
the  majesty  of  the  oaks  coupled  with  the 
unearthly  silence  of  the  woods  gave  me 
the  feeling  of  being  in  an  enormous 
snow-covered  oak  cathedral.  I  took  a 
few  more  steps  and  froze  again.  Again 
nothing  but  the  church-like  silence.  No 
breeze;  no  sound;  nothing.  I  took  a  few 
more  steps.  Was  that  a  noise?  I  stopped. 

I  was  sure  of  it  this  time;  something 
or  someone  was  crunch-crunching  in 
the  snow  besides  me.  It  wasn't  Jerry;  he 
was  a  mile  away  to  the  south  of  the 
camp.  There  couldn't  be  any  other  hun- 
ters way  up  here.  Again  I  searched  the 
steep  expanse  of  mountainside  to  my 
right  front.  The  mountain  fell  off  sharply 
in  that  direction,  but  still  I  could  see  for 
about  a  hundred  yards.  All  I  could  see 
was  oaks,  and  snow,  and  more  oaks, 
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"His  rack  was  heavy  and 
symmetrical  and  his  sleek 
gray-brown  coat  glistened." 


and  more  snow.  Nothing  moved.  I  took 
a  few  more  steps  and  stopped. 

Again  I  heard  the  elusive  "crunch, 
crunch."  It  paused.  Then  it  started  again. 
And  then  I  saw  him.  Out  from  behind  a 
big  oak  no  more  than  forty  yards  away 
stepped  the  biggest  buck  I  had  ever 
seen.  His  rack  was  heavy  and  symmet- 
rical and  his  sleek  gray-brown  winter 
coat  glistened  in  the  morning  sunlight. 
He  had  no  idea  that  I  was  there.  Slowly 
I  raised  my  rifle  and  picked  him  up  in 
the  scope.  Why  had  I  left  my  variable 
scope  on  four  power?  It  was  too  much 
magnification  for  this  short  range.  I 
cussed  myself  for  this  stupid  oversight 
and  started  to  squeeze  the  trigger.  Noth- 
ing happened.  I  squeezed  harder  and 
began  to  sweat.  The  buck  kept  walking 
slowly.  Still  nothing  happened.  The 
safety!  I  slipped  off  the  safety  as  quietly 
as  tense  nerves  and  stiff  fingers  would 
allow. 

The  buck  was  still  walking  across 
my  right  front  when  my  rifle  fired. 
There  was  a  blast;  hooves  flew;  snow 
swirled.  The  buck  ran  straight  at  me.  He 
saw  me,  turned  and  headed  down  the 
mountain  all  in  what  seemed  like  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  I  had  no  chance  to 
chamber  and  fire  another  round.  What 
happened?  Could  I  have  missed? 

I  walked  over  to  the  spot  where  the 
deer  had  been  when  I  fired.  There  was  a 
clear  and  heavy  blood  trail.  I  felt  reas- 
sured. I  followed  the  blood  trail  down 
the  hill  and  across  a  little  flat,  and  there 
was  my  deer.  He  was  stacked  up  stone 
dead  in  a  shallow  depression  under  a 
massive  oak.  The  buck  had  wandered 


75  yards  from  where  I  had  shot  him. 

The  sun  was  now  well  above  the 
ridgeline  to  the  east,  and  the  mountain- 
side fairly  glistened  as  the  sunlight 
sparkled  off  the  ice  crystals  and  the 
newly  fallen  snow.  The  birds  had  started 
to  appear  now,  and  about  fifty  yards 
down  the  hill  a  squirrel  was  hopping 
through  the  snow  on  the  trunk  of  a 
blown  down  tree.  No  doubt  he  was  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  had  happened  to 
all  the  acorns  that  were  out  here  only 
yesterday. 

As  I  sat  contemplating  the  situation,  I 
was  glad  that  Jerry  and  I  had  made  the 
effort  to  find  a  secret  spot  on  this  moun- 
tain. I  didn't  know  it  then  as  I  sat  at  the 
base  of  that  tree,  but  Jerry  and  I  were  to 
come  back  to  that  secret  spot  to  camp 
for  many  years  to  come.  And  my  boy 
and  I  were  to  use  that  spot  as  a  campsite 
during  our  spring  turkey  hunts.  In  some 


years  my  son,  Kevin,  and  I  were  to  go  up 
there  in  the  summer  just  for  the  fun  of 
camping. 

I  was  also  to  learn  in  later  years  that 
secret  spots  have  two  very  nice  fea- 
tures. One  nice  feature  is  that  secret 
spots  can  more  or  less  be  willed  from 
father  to  son.  No  one  ever  objects  to 
these  surreptitious  transfers  because  no 
one  else  knows  about  the  secret  spot  in 
the  first  place.  I'm  hoping  that  my  secret 
spot  on  that  mountain  does  become 
Kevin's  secret  spot  some  day.  Who 
knows?  Maybe  he  will  get  his  first  deer 
there.  It  shouldn't  be  too  hard.  I've  cer- 
tainly muffed  lots  of  opportunities  there 
and  left  plenty  of  deer  on  that  mountain. 
But  I  know  that  if  some  deer  gets  away 
from  me  this  year,  he'll  be  there  next 
year.  After  all,  no  one  else  hunts  there. 

There's  the  other  nice  thing  about 
secret  spots. 
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Personalities 


by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 


Donald  A.  McLeod 
Pulaski  Game  Warden 

Interestingly  enough,  the  farm  where  Donald  McLeod 
was  raised  in  Pulaski  County  was  situated  on  the  ground 
where  the  bagging  operation  of  the  Radford  Arsenal's 
powder  plant  now  stands.  Don  was  born  in  Pulaski  and 
lived  on  the  farm  until  he  was  23.  He  did  general  farm  work 
after  school  and  during  the  summers.  When  time  permitted, 
he  and  his  brother  hunted  and  fished,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  Don  began  his  deep  affection  with  the  outdoors 
and  wildlife. 

Don  attended  school  in  Pulaski  for  eleven  years.  The 
family  moved  to  Bluefield,  West  Virginia  at  that  point  and 
he  graduated  from  high  school  in  that  communit  y.  In  May  of 
1941  he  was  drafted  into  the  United  States  Army  and  was 
sent  to  Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  In  December,  his  outfit  was 
sent  to  Fort  Pickett  for  manuevers  and  he  was  there  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  serving  for  a  time  in  a  training  capacity  with  the 
176th  Infantry  Regiment  (The  Richmond  Blues),  he  was 
assigned  to  the  30th  Infantry  Division,  was  sent  overseas 
and  fought  in  battles  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. He  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm  at  St.  Lo  by  enemy 
machine  gun  fire  and  later  by  shrapnel.  His  decorations 
include  the  Bronze  Star,  two  Purple  Hearts  and  four  Cam- 
paign Stars,  one  of  which  was  for  action  during  the  famous 
Battle  of  The  Bulge. 

After  being  discharged  in  September  1945,  Don  returned 
to  Virginia  to  work  for  the  state  highway  department.  In 
1948  he  married  Mabel  Gunn  from  Dublin,  Virginia  and 
went  to  work  with  an  auto  dealer  in  that  city.  During  1952 
he  learned  that  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  was  looking 
for  new  game  wardens.  He  applied,  was  hired  September  1, 
1952,  and  was  assigned  to  Pulaski  County. 

This  year,  on  September  1,  Don  retired  after  having  com- 
pleted 28  years  of  service  with  the  Game  Commission.  The 
most  rewarding  aspect  of  his  career  has  been  the  freedom  to 
work  outdoors  with  people  and  with  wildlife,  and  "in  close 
touch  with  my  maker  and  all  that  He  has  created." 

When  Don  began  the  work  with  the  Commission  there 
was  no  turkey  season.  Now  an  average  of  50  birds  per 
season  are  harvested  in  his  county.  Neither  was  there  a  deer 
season.  He  remembers  that  the  first  deer  season  was  in  1954 
when  a  total  of  two  deer  were  killed.  Doing  things  for 
sportsmen  such  as  improving  the  seasons  and  bag  iimits, 
has  always  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  for  Don.  He 
considers  the  fact  that  so  very  many  of  these  individuals  are 
true  sportsmen,  anxious  to  uphold  ethical  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, was  a  dominant  factor  in  making  his  job  possible. 

"The  road  has  been  rough  at  times,  but  all  in  all,  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  life  with  great  rewards  in  family,  friends 
and  accomplishments,"  Don  said.  He  and  Mable  and  one  son 
make  their  home  in  Dublin,  Virginia. 
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Want  more  wildlife  on  your  property?  That's  easy.  Just 
buy  more  property  or  make  your  property  more  hos- 
pitable to  wildlife. 

Most  folks  prefer  the  latter  approach.  Farmers  have  been 
doing  it  for  years.  Through  experience  and  taking  advantage 
of  new  technologies  farmers  have  learned  how  to  harvest 
more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  from  their  lands  than  they  did, 
say  twenty  years  ago.  But  farmers  are  not  the  only  folks 
who  get  smart.  Wildlife  managers  have  been  learning,  too. 

After  more  than  32  years  of  supporting  annual  game  feed 
patch  programs  biologists  have  discovered  that  the  annual 
feed  patches  are  not  all  they  are  cracked  up  to  be.  Perhaps 
their  greatest  value  has  been  their  public  contact  aspects. 
Youth  groups  all  over  Virginia,  including  4-H  Clubs  and 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  have  enthusiastically  partici- 
pated in  the  feed  patch  programs  and  through  these  pro- 
grams and  competitions  Virginia's  youth  has  gained  an 
appreciation  of  wildlife  and  its  needs. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  seed  for  wildlife  feed 
patches  has  been  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  Game 
Commission,  the  plowing,  discing  and  fertilizing  of  annual 
feed  patches  involves,  not  only  considerable  expense,  but  an 


appreciable  amount  of  precious  energy.  In  view  of  rising 
prices  and  dimishing  supplies  of  oil,  this  is  an  appropriate 
moment  to  pause  and  evaluate  the  program  to  determine  if 
there  isn't  a  more  effective  as  well  as  a  more  cost  effective 
way  to  produce  more  wildlife  on  private  lands.  The  Com- 
mission recognizes,  however,  that  any  change  of  direction 
must  preserve  the  opportunity  for  youth  groups  and  other 
interested  organizations  to  continue  their  participation  in 
this  program. 

Let's  look  at  the  history  of  the  farm  game  and  wildlife 
restoration  and  development  project. 

It  all  started  back  in  1948  when  the  commission  instituted 
a  program  to  encourage  people  to  improve  wildlife  habitat 
on  private  lands.  Initially,  the  program  was  directed  towards 
demonstrations  and  education.  It  was  thought  that  planting 
demonstrations  and  the  resulting  abundance  of  wildlife  on 
certain  farms  would  encourage  others  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  1948  the  Game  Commission  furnished  farmers  with 
10,000  pounds  of  annual  game  bird  mixture  seed.  By  1956 
the  Commission  was  furnishing  70,000  pounds  of  seed.  At 
the  beginning  the  Commission  purchased  the  seed  and 
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bagged  it  in  three  pound  bags,  enough  for  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  food  plot.  A  set  of  planting  instructions  was  included  in 
each  bag.  At  this  time  the  mixture  included  soybeans,  cow 
peas,  German  millet,  brown-top  millet,  milo,  rape,  buck- 
wheat and  Korean  lespedeza. 

Commission  biologists  obtained  assistance  from  other 
agencies  to  encourage  landowners  to  practice  farm 
game  management.  Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel 
emphasized  wildlife  management  techniques  in  their  indi- 
vidual farm  plans.  The  Extension  Service  assisted  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  project.  Many  vocational  agricul- 
ture teachers  and  their  classes  have  cooperated  resulting  in 
outstanding  management  demonstrations. 

Local  civic  organizations  and  sportsmen's  clubs  have 
provided  incentives  by  sponsoring  planting  contests  and 
providing  prizes  for  the  best  wildlife  feed  plots.  Commission 
game  wardens  and  game  managers  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  by  contacting  the  pubic,  delivering  seed  and  assist- 
ing in  evaluating  projects. 

A  1953  study  of  the  program  evaluated  the  results  to  date. 
It  was  then  determined  that  quality  plantings  had  to  be 
stressed  rather  than  the  quantity  of  patches.  The  cost  of  seed 
at  that  time  was  about  13  cents  per  pound. 

In  1966  the  Commission  distributed  over  84,000  pounds 
of  seed  to  nearly  12,000  cooperators.  This  was  enough  seed 
to  plant  3,500  acres  or  to  establish  28,000  eighth  of  an  acre 
food  plots.  Follow  up  visits  with  cooperators  determined 


By  planting  perennials, 
you  guarantee 
food  and  cover 
every  year,  so  it's 
always  there  when  it's 
needed. 


that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  seed  was  never  planted.  An 
evaluation  of  the  cost  of  procuring  commercially  available 
seed  in  1967  encouraged  the  Commission  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  growing  its  own  seed. 

In  1968  the  Commission  produced  all  of  the  seed  required 
except  for  rape  and  Korean  lespedeza  which  were  pur- 
chased. Commission  personnel  at  the  Amelia  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  bagged  the  seed  in  an  attractive  plastic  bag.  In 
1969  a  total  of  more  than  88,000  pounds  of  seed  was  distrib- 
uted to  more  than  12,500  cooperators. 

As  the  program  continued  through  the  years  biologists 
began  to  ask  more  and  more  questions  and  they  didn't 
like  the  answers.  "Were  the  food  plots  actually  providing 
needed  food  for  wildlife  or  were  they  really  only  concentrat- 
ing wildlife  for  hunters?"  they  asked.  "What  were  the  food 
patches  providing  during  the  lean  late  winter  and  early 
spring  periods,  when  wildlife  needed  all  the  help  it  could 
get?"  was  another  hard  question.  Certainly  feed  patches 
attracted  wildlife,  but  were  they  helping  wildlife? 

Nearly  any  farm  boy  knows  that  when  the  feed  patches 
are  producing  seed  for  wildlife  to  eat,  nearly  every  wild 
grass  and  farm  crop  was  also  producing  seed  at  that  time. 


What  about  later  winter  and  early  spring?  This  is  the  time 
when  the  fields  were  picked  clean  and  most  of  the  mast  was 
policed  up.  This  is  the  time  of  slim  pickings  for  wildlife,  the 
time  when  most  wildlife  is  lost  to  starvation  and  disease 
because  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  was  insufficient  to 
support  the  numbers  of  wildlife  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
vious fall. 

Wouldn't  our  efforts  be  better  directed  if  we  could  come 
up  with  a  concept  that  provides  food  and  cover  when  it  is 
really  urgently  needed  instead  of  suporting  a  program  that 
provides  food  during  a  time  of  plenty  and  really  simply 
attracted  wildlife,  but  did  little  to  sustain  it?  There  has  to  be 
a  better  way.  There  is! 

For  want  of  a  better  word  let's  call  our  new  program  the 
Perennial  Winter  Feeding  Program.  Instead  of  planting  an 
annual  crop  of  doubtful  value,  let's  plant  perennials  that  will 
grow  year  after  year  and  provide  food  and  cover  whenever 
it  is  needed  most. 

This  new  concept  calls  for  the  planting  of  perennials  that 
are  readily  available  through  commercial  suppliers, 
many  of  whom  advertise  in  the  leading  outdoor  magazines. 
Some  may  be  obtained  free  from  government  agencies. 

Autumn  olive  and  bush  honeysuckle  thrive  in  full  sun- 
light on  well  drained  lands.  These  plants  provide  game  with 
food  and  cover  during  the  lean  months  and  are  available 
from  the  Virginia  Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  Other  very  hardy  and  useful  perennials 
include  such  plants  as  bicolor  lespedeza,  white  clover,  white 
clover  and  orchard  grass  mix,  Korean  lespedeza  and  crown 
vetch  and  orchard  grass  mix. 

Techniques  that  encourage  the  growth  of  native  grasses 
such  as  simply  plowing,  discing  and  leaving  alone  a  strip  to 
create  fallow  strips  are  effective.  Controlled  burning  of 
strips  of  land  encourages  new  growth.  Thinning  a  forest  or 
opening  the  forest  canopy  to  permit  sunlight  to  penetrate 
creates  new  wildlife  food.  Allowing  hedgerows  and  fence- 
rows  to  remain  covered  with  greenbrier  and  honeysuckle 
provides  excellent  food  and  cover.  Creating  brush  piles  or 
simply  pushing  over  cedar  trees  so  their  roots  remain  in  the 
ground  but  so  their  trunks  run  roughly  parallel  to  the 
ground  makes  wonderful  living  cover. 

Conservation  organizations  will  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
mote contests  among  young  people  for  developing  an  actual 
working  wildlife  management  plan  for  their  farms  or  on 
property  to  which  they  have  access  for  such  projects.  Com- 
mission wardens,  biologists  and  area  managers  can  assist  in 
the  judging.  The  winner  should  have  the  best  wildlife  man- 
agement plan  which  considers  the  development  and  protec- 
tion of  natural  bushy  waste  areas,  water  availability,  fence 
row  cover,  pine  cover  planting,  shrub  food  plantings, 
brushpiles,  nesting  and  brooding  range,  etc.  Through  such 
competition,  hopefully  each  youngster  and  landowner  will 
become  more  aware  of  overall  wildlife  needs  and  perhaps 
many  will  be  encouraged  to  actually  put  their  plans  into 
action. 

Commission  biologists  or  Extension  Agents  can  help  you 
develop  your  wildlife  management  plan  on  your  land. 

Depending  upon  the  amount  of  seed  produced  this 
drought-stricken  year  there  will  be  some  seed  available 
in  the  spring  of  1981  for  free  distribution,  but  this  will  be  the 
last  year  for  this  program.  Hopefully,  the  public  will  support 
the  new  Perennial  Winter  Feeding  Program  with  even 
greater  enthusiasm  and  we  can  look  forward  to  some  vigor- 
ous competitions  as  Virginia's  youth  strives  to  make  Virgin- 
ia even  more  hospitable  to  the  wildlife  we  all  cherish. 

]ohn  Randolph  is  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  ana  Inland  Fisheries.  John  fiedd  is  a  Dis- 
trict Game  Biologist  for  the  Commission. 
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Mystery  Bog 

The  origin  of  this  quaking  bog  at  Green 
Pond  remains  an  enigma. 

by  Frank  Hanenkrat 


Relatively  few  people  have  visited  any  of  Virginia's 
"quaking  bogs"  —  thick,  floating  mats  of  vegetation  that 
will  support  a  man  but  will  "quake"  or  vibrate  when  he 
walks  or  jumps  on  the  surface.  A  typical  bog  is  formed 
primarily  of  sphagnum  moss,  which  combined  with  other 
plant  debris  dried  and  is  the  familiar  peat  moss  valued  by 
gardeners.  Sphagnum  bogs  are  fairly  rare  in  Virginia,  but  a 
reasonably  accessible  one,  Green  Pond,  can  be  found  in  the 
Big  Levels  Game  Refuge  near  Vesuvius  in  Augusta  County. 

Sphagnum  bogs  form  only  in  rather  restricted  conditions 
that  allow  water  to  stand  for  long  periods  and  become 
stagnant.  An  ideal  situation  is  a  shallow  but  extensive 
depression  in  a  rock  formation  that  is  impermeable  to  water 
and  is  charged  primarily  by  rainwater  or  surface  water.  A 
cool  comiate  that  retards  evaporation  is  helpful. 

Just  such  conditions  are  common  in  many  northern  states 
where  ice-age  glaciers,  sometimes  a  mile  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, scoured  out  numerous  depressions  in  the  bedrock. 
Because  glaciers  were  not  very  active  as  far  south  as  Virgi- 
nia, glacier-formed  ponds  are  not  present  and  the  sphagnum 
ponds  in  Virginia  appear  to  be  of  other,  sometimes  unknown, 
origin.  Such  is  the  case  with  Green  Pond.  Located  at  an 
altitude  of  3200  feet  on  Flint  Mountain,  it  is  roughly  one  acre 
in  extent.  At  present,  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  for 
how  it  came  into  existence. 

Green  Pond  seems  to  be  charged  entirely  by  rainwater 
and  the  surface  run-off  from  a  small  surrounding  area  of 
slightly  higher  elevation.  Depending  on  the  seasonal  rain- 
fall, the  pond's  water  level  may  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
bog  or  subside  below  it  and  be  visible  only  in  a  small  "pool" 
in  the  vegetation  near  the  bog's  center.  Like  all  true  bogs  the 
water  in  Green  Pond  is  stagnant  and  almost  totally  lacking 
in  oxygen,  thus  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  animal  life.  Aside 
from  a  few  surface-striding  insects  and  an  occasional  frog  or 
snake,  the  water  in  the  bog  lacks  the  rich  populations  of 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  fish,  amphibians,  and  insects  that 
inhabit  most  waters. 

The  lack  of  oxygen  has  another  quite  interesting  effect:  it 
inhibits  decay,  and  organic  material  falling  into  the 
water  of  a  bog  may  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely.  Bogs 
are  particularly  valuable  sources  of  fossil  pollen  which  may 
have  drifted  into  the  pond  tens,  even  hundreds,  of  years  ago. 
Because  the  pollen  grains  tend  to  stratify,  with  the  most 
recent  grains  being  at  the  top  of  the  sphagnum  material,  the 
peat  can  be  bored  and  the  successive  layers  studied  for 
evidence  of  climatic  conditions  in  previous  years.  This  type 
of  study  was  done  at  Green  Pond  in  the  1930'sby  Dr.  Ruskin 
S.  Freer  as  part  of  his  work  in  a  doctoral  program  in  botony 
at  the  Univeristy  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Freer  found  the  sphagnum 
deposits  were  two  feet  thick  on  the  south  side  of  the  pond 
and  about  six  inches  thick  on  the  north  side.  He  collected 
fossil  pollen  from  borings  in  the  peat  and  also  made  weekly 
collections  of  air-borne  pollen.  One  February  he  collected 
pine  pollen  drifting  in  the  air  at  the  pond,  and  by  sending 
letters  of  inquiry  to  state  universities  south  and  west  of 
Virginia,  discovered  that  the  nearest  pine  trees  producing 
pollen  were  located  in  Texas!  That  pollen  can  drift  such 


enormous  distances  is  bad  news  to  all  of  us  hay-fever 
suffers. 

Another  quality  of  water  in  a  bog  pond  is  that  the  dis- 
solved chemicals  that  are  used  by  plants  are  very  quickly 
"locked  up"  in  the  bodies  of  plants  which  die,  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  remain  there  without  decaying  and  releasing 
the  chemicals  back  into  the  water.  Thus  nitrogen,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  and  other  chemicals  exist  in  bog  water  in  con- 
centrations far  below  those  found  in  fresh  ground  water. 

The  different  chemical  values  of  bog  water  have  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  plant  life  in  the  pond.  Only  those 
plants  with  a  tolerance  for  low  nitrogen  conditions,  for 
instance,  can  survive  in  a  mature  bog.  The  plants  that  thrive 
are  typically  highly  specialized.  In  some  bogs,  carnivorous 
plants  such  as  sundews  and  pitcher  plants  supplement  their 
nitrogen  intake  by  digesting  trapped  insects.  Other  plants 
such  as  sphagnum  moss,  some  water  lilies,  some  sedges, 
cranberries,  and  others,  may  do  quite  well  because  they  are 
physiologically  adapted  to  the  harsh  conditions  of  a  bog. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  plant  community,  especially 
for  an  isolated  bog  such  as  Green  Pond,  will  tend  to  be 
highly  individualized  in  response  to  local  conditions  and  to 
the  role  of  chance  in  seeding  the  pond.  Green  Pond,  for 
instance,  in  addition  to  several  other  species  of  plants,  con- 
tains a  few  cranberry  plants;  however,  these  are  not  "natu- 
ral" —  the  plants  were  seeded  there  in  the  1920's  by  a 
well-meaning  local  naturalist  in  the  area.  The  crop  is  of  no 
commercial  value. 

The  value  of  peat  as  a  plant-growing  medium  is  well 
known,  and  since  a  typical  bog  usually  fills  with  peat  from 
the  edges  inward,  or  in  a  closing  circle,  the  soils  on  the 
shores  of  the  pond  are  usually  very  rich.  This  is  true  of 
Green  Pond,  which  has  an  almost  jungle-like  perimeter  of 
cinnamon  fern,  rhododendron,  mountain  laurel,  high-bush 
blueberry,  slash  pine,  and  assorted  other  trees  and  low- 
growing  plants. 

Green  Pond  is  shown  on  the  USGS  topographical  map 
for  Virginia,  15  minutes  series,  on  the  Vesuvius  quad- 
rangle. It  can  be  reached  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  via  a 
jeep  trail  joining  the  Parkway  at  the  Bald  Mountain  Over- 
look between  mileposts  22  and  23.  The  trail  is  passable  by 
automobile  to  the  saddle  between  Bald  and  Flint  Mountains. 
From  that  point  the  trail  is  negotiable  only  by  4-wheel  drive, 
and  then  only  at  the  hazard  of  ruptured  tires  because  of  the 
rocky  surface  on  Flint  Mountain.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  rocks  on  Flint  Mountain  is  that  many  contain  fossil 
worm  borings  made  by  marine  worms  that  inhabited  the 
sand  at  a  time  when  this  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Green  Pond  is  a  quiet  place  where  the  most  noticeable 
sounds  are  the  calls  of  a  few  species  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects.  In  moist  seasons  when  water  stands  on  the  surface 
of  the  bog,  mosquitoes  abound  in  great  numbers  and  the 
depth  of  the  water  may  prevent  a  visitor  from  walking  onto 
the  bog.  To  the  uninformed  observer  it  may  seen  a  dull,  even 
a  miserable  place.  But  to  one  informed  about  its  uniqueness, 
it  is  a  fascinating  site  to  visit. 
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The  bog  at  Creen  Pond  is  dominated  by  sphag- 
num moss  which  has  nearly  filled  ihe  original 
pond  and  created  a  quaking  bog  (left),  (his  Amer- 
ican chestnut,  an  abundant  species  on  Flint 
Mountain,  shows  yellowing  leaves  resulting 
rom  blight  damage  to  the  growth  layers  of  the 
trunk  fright),  Green  Pond,  showing  predomi- 
nance of  sedge  on  the  west  shore  (below] 


a  good  retriever  is  half  the  fun  of  any  successful  waterfowl  shout. 
Don't  expect  miracles  from  an  unseasoned  pup,  though.  Retrieving  diving 
ducks  from  cold,  rough  Bay  waters  caJJs  for  experience  flipper  left) 

J,ow-f]ying  scoters  coming  in  over  the  Ray  f/eftj. 

Shooting  from  on  authentic.  Hurnegule  snenkbox  takes  some  practice.  A 
sharp  north  wind,  two-foot  woves  and  fast,  crossing  birds  ore  factors 
which  make  this  a  rugged,  worthy  sport  in  anyone's  book.  Any  drab- 
colored,  stable,  low-profile  boat  will  do,  but  a  hunter  needs  to  keep  his  face 
down  and  remain  still  until  incoming  birds  are  well  within  40  yards  (upper 
right/. 

Courtesy  VIMS  "Sea  C'runt" 


A  fall  sunrise  on  Chesapeake  Bay  catches  a  few  scoters 
lifting  off  for  their  feeding  grounds.  Thousands  of  sea 
ducks,  virtually  unhunted  in  Virginia,  offer  the  waterfowl 
buff  a  satisfying  adventure  of  bird  watching,  even  without 


the  shooting.  Although  not  rated  as  highly  as  puddle  ducks 
and  geese  by  gourmets,  the  surf  scoter  taken  from  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Chesapeake  provides  a  top  dish  when  p~ 
erly  prepared.  Try  the  recipe  and  see  for  yourself. 


arinated  Scoter 

qt.  salted  water  in  bowl 

1  T.  wine  vinegar 
Vz  cup  Italian  dressing 

2  T.  lemon  juice 
1  T.  lemon-pepper  marinade 
1  large  white  onion,  di~~ 
1  green  pepper,  diced 
1  ialepeno  pepper,  diced 

'  to  taste 
per  to  taste 

butter  or  margarine  to  saute  and  brown 
Vi  cup  dry  red  wine 


Soak  scoter  breast  filets  for  eight  hours  in  refrigerator  in  4 
quarts  of  salted  water  (4  T.  salt)  to  which  1 T.  wine  vinegar 
has  been  added.  Rinse  filets,  pat  dry  with  paper  towel  and 
slice  into  W  thicknesses.  Place  slices  in  marinade  composed 
of  Italian  dressing,  lemon  juice  and  lemon-pepper  marinade 
(essential).  Marinate  in  refrigerator  for  10-12  hours,  turning 
meat  several  times  during  the  period.  Saute  onion,  green 
pepper  and  jalepeno  pepper  in  skillet.  Remove  from  skillet, 

Kving  butter.  Place  flour  in  a  plastic  bag  and,  removing 
at  slices  from  marinade,  shake  them  in  bag  to  coat. 
Brown  meat  in  butter,  turning  once.  Add  butter  as  neces- 
sary. When  browned,  cover  with  onion-pepper  mixture,  top 
with  wine,  cover  and  reduce  heat  to  simmer  for  15  minutes. 
Serve  with  wild  rice/domestic  rice  mix  and  green  vegetable 
Serves  six. 


It  was  a  blue,  twig-snapping 
afternoon.  We  were  on  the 
edges  of  Smith  Mountain  Lake 
in  the  middle  of  deer  season. 
Jumping  out  of  a  Cherokee 
Chief,  I  impatiently  pulled  my 
shotgun  out  of  the  back  and 
loaded  it  with  a  combination 
of  buckshot  and  slugs.  There 
were  eight  of  us,  all  eager  to 
see  the  first  deer  of  the  day, 
after  a  fruitless  morning  else- 
where in  Franklin  County. 

I  knew  this  land,  though. 
We  had  been  here  last  year, 
and  there  were  not  10  square 
feet  of  land  in  some  20  acres 
that  did  not  show  deer  tracks. 
It  made  the  gun  shake  in  my 
arms.  And  as  I  ran  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  property,  I  glanced 
down  at  my  feet,  staring  in- 
tently at  the  cover  of  dying 
grasses  and  muddy  rain  spots. 
There  they  were:  two  pairs  of 
clean,  straight  tracks,  fresh 
and  big.  I  looked  up.  My  eyes 
crossed  the  open  field  of  waist- 
high  grasses  and  thickets  and 
small  pines,  to  the  stand  of 
hardwoods  and  tall,  tall  pines 
lining  the  water's  edge.  Such 
fine  diversity,  such  a  wealth 
of  cover.  And  I  couldn't  begin 
to  compute  the  number  of 
edges  in  this  near-perfect  small 
game  and  deer  habitat. 

But  it  was  time  to  start 
driving  some  of  this  land.  As  I 
started  across  the  brushy  edges 
of  a  pine  thicket,  a  covey  of 
quail  flew  up  in  front  of  me 
and  open-mouthed,  I  watched 
them  light  on  the  branches  of 
a  willing  pine.  I  forced  myself 
to  keep  driving.  The  pines 
were  becoming  dense,  and  I 
started  crawling.  As  I  stopped  to  untangle  myself  from  some 
particularly  nasty  briers,  that  deep,  quick  drumming  of  a 
ruffed  grouse  not  more  than  20  yards  away  turned  my  heart 
over.  This  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  wondered  if  I 
should  dump  my  shells  out  that  very  instant,  load  back  up 
with  some  six  shot,  and  turn  straight  back  around  towards 
that  grouse  and  those  birds.  But,  as  I  bit  my  lip  and  gazed 
down  at  the  ground  in  frustration,  I  saw  another  pair  of 
fresh  deer  tracks,  and  that  age-old  fever  struck  me  again.  I 
kept  on  driving.  The  pines  thinned  out  to  another  strip  of 
field,  and  I  heard  a  yell:  "Deer  over  there!"  I  brought  my  gun 
up  to  my  shoulder  instinctively,  and  had  my  finger  on  the 
safety,  alert,  taut,  shaking.  But  the  deer  didn't  materialize, 
and  we  were  once  again  out-witted  by  those  clever  masters. 

The  eight  of  us  finally  came  together  again  at  the  one 
broken-down,  abandoned  house  on  the  land,  and  discussed 
our  next  moves.  The  sun  was  heading  in  towards  the  water, 
and  slowly  going  down.  We  decided  to  find  stands  before 
the  darkness  set  in,  and  quietly  moved  back  into  the  woods. 

I  chose  a  favorite  spot  in  a  bottom,  with  wonderful  bed- 


BANISHED 

When  lands  are  closed  for  the  wrong 
reasons,  everyone  suffers. 

by  Virginia  Shepherd 


ding  thickets  around  me  and 
hardwoods  on  each  side,  slop- 
ing upwards.  As  I  settled  into 
the  life  of  these  woods,  the 
squirrels,  finally  forgetting 
about  my  presence,  started  up 
their  chattering  again,  and  I 
melted  into  the  noises,  and  the 
smells,  and  the  movements. 
The  last  moments  of  a  hunt- 
ing day  always  bring  on  a 
new  level  of  awareness  to  me. 
With  the  darkness  and  cold 
seeping  in,  now  flowing  in,  I 
become  engulfed  in  the  whole 
living  system  surrounding  me. 
It  seems  as  if  I  once  more  have 
a  purpose;  I  become  once  more 
an  indispensable  component 
of  this  whole,  awesome,  swi- 
rling ecosystem  —  through 
hunting.  A  sense  of  complete- 
ness steals  over  me.  .  .  and  I 
probably  miss  about  10  deer. 
But  it  doesn't  really  matter.  I 
know  they'll  still  be  there, 
eluding  me  with  their  keener 
senses  and  movements  to- 
morrow. And,  I've  learned 
something  that  means  a  great 
deal  to  me.  I've  become  kin  to 
the  wild  again.  And  when  I 
walked  back  up  the  hill  reluc- 
tantly as  the  darkness  claimed 
everything  in  front  of  me,  I 
stole  a  look  backwards  in 
thanks. 

I  finally  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  in  the  dark,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  all  my  friends 
impatiently  waiting  for  me. 

"Well,"  one  of  them  began, 
"it's  a  good  thing  you  got  out 
of   those   woods   before   the 
game  warden  got  here.  The 
woman  who  owns  this  land 
just  stopped  by  and  said  our 
written  permission  to  hunt  isn't  good  anymore." 
I  was  stunned.  I  whispered,  "But  why?" 
"She  says  she  isn't  seeing  any  animals  around  here  any- 
more when  she  comes  down  to  look  around.  So,  she  doesn't 
want  anybody  hunting  her  land  anymore." 

I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  walked  slowly  over  to  the  Jeep,  and 
got  in.  It  wasn't  that  I  was  mad  at  the  woman.  It  was 
definitely  her  right  to  close  off  her  land.  It  was  just  that  I 
couldn't  believe  how  much  she  didn't  know  about  her  land. 
Why,  with  just  a  little  wildlife  education,  she  could  guess 
that  her  land  was  productive  beyond  belief  without  even 
getting  out  of  her  car.  The  tremendous  diversity  of  habitats, 
coupled  with  the  abundance  of  food  and  cover  was  striking 
even  from  the  roadside.  And  the  tracks.  .  .  and  the  birds. . . 
and  the  squirrels.  .  .  well,  she  needed  a  sportsman's  knowl- 
edge for  that.  She  was  just  missing  so  much.  And,  the 
saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  her  land  and  our 
animals  may  suffer  the  most  from  her  decision,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  overpopulation  becomes  a  real  possibility.  It  was  a 
long,  quiet  drive  home. 
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An  Old  World  Bird 

The  Raven 

by  Richard  N.  Conner,  Irvine  D.  Prather, 
and  Jerry  W.  Via 


A  symbol  of  the  wilderness,  the  common  raven 
(Corvus  corax)  has  aroused  the  interest  of  poets,  orni 
thologists,  and  laypersons  for  millenia.  Their  aero- 
batics are  executed 
with  such  precision 
and  style  that  the 
maneuvers  of  other 
species  sometimes  seem 
cumbersome.  The  intelli- 
gence and  craft  of  these 
magnificient  birds  are  ap- 
parent  in  their  behavior. 
When  calls  of  the  raven  pierce 
the  dawn  they  embody 
all   that   is   wild  and 
free. 

Ravens  are  omnivorous 
but  prefer  carrion 
and  thus  overlap 
with  vultures  in  their 
feeding  habits.  In 
areas  where  ravens  are 
abundant  they  are  occa- 
sionally seen  feeding  on  dead  animals  along  highways.  As 
common  crows  feed  in  a  similar  fashion,  ravens  are  often 
mistakenly  identified  as  their  smaller  relatives.  Ravens  are 
about  30  to  50  percent  larger  than  crows.  The  two  species 
can  be  distinguished  more  readily  when  in  flight.  Ravens 
soar  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  crows  and  have  a  slightly 
pointed,  wedge-shaped  tail,  whereas  the  tail  of  a  crow  is 
typically  quite  round. 

The  social  behavior  of  common  ravens  during  winter  may 
be  partially  linked  to  their  foraging  behavior.  Usually  occur- 
ring the  year  round  but  more  pronounced  in  winter,  ravens 
congregate  into  communal  roosts  at  night.  One  theory  is  that 
these  gatherings  permit  an  efficient  and  complete  utilization 
of  food  resources.  Individuals  having  knowledge  of  a  food 
source  would  be  followed  by  other  ravens  when  leaving  the 
roost  in  the  morning.  In  that  manner  they  serve  as  guides  to 
the  other  birds. 

Since  ravens  do  not  breed  until  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
the  communal  roosts  are  thought  to  be  composed  mostly  of 
non-breeders.  Some  breeding  pairs  probably  comprise  part 
of  these  nocturnal  roosts,  but  only  during  winter.  In  spring, 
breeding  birds  must  attend  to  their  territories  and  nesting 
activities. 

Courtship  behavior  comes  into  full  bloom  during  the  last 
part  of  winter.  Ravens  are  monogamous  and  energetically 
perform  their  courtship  displays.  Spectacular  dives  and 
ascents  are  basic  components,  and  half  rolls  and  full  rolls 
are  seen  occasionally.  A  rare  element  of  courtship  occurs 
when  a  pair  joins  feet  and  soars  or  plummets  through  the  air 
for  several  seconds.  Accompanying  these  aerobatics  are  a 
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wide  variety  of  vocaliza- 
tions. Rattles,  caws,  and 
bell-like  notes  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  raven's  vocal  repertoire. 
Nest  site  selection  and  nest 
building  usually  commence  in  late 
January  and  February.  The  nests 
are  carefully  woven  with  sticks 
forming   the    initial   platform. 
Grasses  and  fur  are  intricately  molded 
to  form  a  cup-shaped  pocket  in  which 
the  eggs  are  layed.  The  combination  of 
the  grass  and  fur  provides  excellent 
insulation  for  the  eggs  and  nestlings.  This 
is  necessary  since  ravens  begin  nesting 
early  in  March  when  nights  are  still  quite 
cold. 

The  nests  are  usually  placed  in  very 
remote,  rugged  mountain  terrain.  Cliff 
nests  are  the  rule,  while  tree  nests  in 
conifers  occur  occasionally.  The 
typical  nest  cliff  is  between  30  and 
60  feet  high.  Nests  are  built 
under  overhanging  rocks  which 
provide  some  protection  from 
the  elements.  The  surround- 
ing area  is  normally  devoid 
of  any  vegetation. 
Five  to  seven  eggs  are  layed  in  the  nest  during  March. 
Both  male  and  female  share  the  incubating  duties  which  last 
about  three  weeks.  The  young  are  naked  and  helpless  and 
do  not  hatch  at  the  same  time,  as  incubation  commences 
with  the  first  egg.  At  one  week  old,  the  young  are  still  naked 
but  have  doubled  their  size.  When  two  weeks  old  they  are 
pink,  and  black  down  has  begun  to  grow  over  most  of  their 
bodies.  Their  eyes  are  beginning  to  open  at  this  age.  At  three 
weeks  of  age  they  are  very  active.  Down  feathers  are  now 
well  grown  and  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  plainly  visible. 
When  four  weeks  old,  very  little  down  shows  as  it  has  been 
covered  by  contour  feathers  of  the  body.  At  this  age  the 
young  begin  to  recognize  enemies,  and  exhibit  defensive 
plays.  At  five  weeks,  the  nestlings  are  fully  feathered  and 
begin  exercising  their  wing  muscles.  They  leave  the  nest 
when  six  to  seven  weeks  old,  but  remain  close  to  the  nest 
cliff  for  several  days. 

Due  to  the  prolonged  nesting  period,  ravens  are  quite 
susceptible  to  human  disturbance.  Outdoor  enthusiasts 
whose  activities  bring  them  close  to  nesting  cliffs  might  be  a 
potential  threat  to  nesting  ravens.  Additional  threats  to  the 
raven  are  the  encroachments  of  man  and  his  buildings,  and 
their  alteration  of  wild  lands.  As  a  symbol  of  wilderness,  we 
should  be  ever-vigilant  that  we  do  not  make  further  inroads 
upon  the  common  raven  and  the  wilderness  that  it  represents. 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


...  A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
ONE 

Can  you  believe  that  it  is  November 
already?.  .  .  and  we  all  know  what 
comes  next,  don't  we?  Right!  The  Jolly 
Old  Saint  will  be  visiting  before  we 
know  it.  Along  those  lines,  those  of  you 
that  have  fishing  buddies,  or  even  in  the 
interest  of  your  own  peace  of  mind,  it 
might  just  be  that  a  recently  published 
item  would  be  something  to  investigate. 
The  good  folks  at  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  have  come  up  with 
a  marvelous  bit  of  nostalgic  niceity 
about  the  early  days  of  fish  stocking  in 
the  U.S.  Long  before  the  days  of  high- 
ways, rail  travel  was  the  only  connec- 
tion with  the  "outside"  that  rural  Amer- 
ica enjoyed.  It  was  on  these  rails  that 
vehicles  converted  into  "fish  cars"  car- 
ried the  output  of  the  early  fish  hatchery 
system.  In  the  publication  entitled  "The 
Fish  Car  Era"  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  reached  back 
into  a  chapter  in  its  history  to  bring  out 
the  color  and  drama  of  early  day  fish 
stocking  in  this  countrv.  Free  for  the 
asking,  "The  Fish  car  Era"  is  available 
from  the  Publications  Unit,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
The  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  waterways  in 
the  Commonwealth  might  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Virginia  Canals  and 
Navigations  Society.  The  organization 
has  recently  brought  out  a  new  publica- 
tion with  just  that  purpose  in  mind. 
"The  Tiller"  describes  the  efforts  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Patowmack  Canal  which  a  fellow  named 
George  Washington  built  at  Great  Falls, 
Virginia.  For  more  information,  drop  a 
line  to  the  Virginia  Canals  and  Naviga- 
tion Society,  625  Pomander  Walk, 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 

Now  here's  a  "hot  one,"  if  you  will 
pardon  the  pun.  .  .  actually  it  is  more 
than  just  one.  It  is  a  whole  bunch  of 
goodies  made  available  to  you  free  from 
the  Virginia  Division  of  Energy.  For 
example,  there  is  the  "Virginia  Solar 
Guide"  which  lets  you  in  on  the  facts 
about  Federal  Solar  Tax  Credits.  These 
credits  have  made  solar  hot  water  heat- 
ers, in  many  situations,  the  savvy  way 
to  go.  The  21-pager  was  produced  for 
the  Virginia  folks  by  Potomac  Energy 
Group,  Inc.  The  booklet  was  designed 


by  Curly 


to  help  people  like  thee  and  me  to  make 
decisions  on  whether  such  things  as 
solar  hot  water  heaters  are  good  invest- 
ments, how  these  systems  work,  and 
presents  good  tips  on  where  to  locate 
roof  collectors  and  choose  contractors. 
Write:  Virginia  Division  of  Energy,  In- 
formation Center,  310  Turner  Road, 
Richmond,  VA  23225. 

From  the  same  group  of  good  people 
that  we  mentioned  above,  a  body  can 
get  what  they  call  the  "Energy  Packet." 
Talk  about  a  bargain,  and  not  just 
because  it  is  free  for  the  asking,  it 
includes  the  following:  an  eighty-page 
booklet  entitled  "In  The  Bank  or  Up  The 
Chimney,"  another  called  "Home  Heat- 
ing With  Wood,"  the  "Hot  Water  Hand 
Book"  and  the  "Honest  Sam  Computer 
Analysis."  This  is  a  form  you  fill  out 
about  your  home,  send  it  to  the  address 
listed,  it  is  processed  by  a  computer  and 
the  results  are  returned  to  you  with 
recommendations  on  how  to  save  energy 
and  your  good  ole  money.  Finally,  the 
packet  contains  an  Annual  Electric  Use 
Chart  and  some  handy  instructions  on 
how  to  read  your  own  gas  and  electric 
meters.  All  of  this  is  availabe  from  the 
Virginia  Division  of  Energy,  Informa- 
tion Center,  310  Turner  Road,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23225.  Oh,  before  I  forget  it, 
their  Toll  Free  Hot  Line  Number  is 
800/552-3831. 

Striped  Bass  aficionados,  attention! 
The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  something  that  will  interest 
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you  for  certain.  It  seems  as  though  these 
fine  people  have  whomped  up  an  action 
plan  which  involves  a  three-year-long 
emergency  study  on  the  decline  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  population  of  striped 
bass.  Working  together,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Interior's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Marine 
Fisheries  and  representatives  from  fed- 
eral and  state  management  programs 
developed  the  plan  which  provides  stra- 
tegy for  research  on  the  distribution  and 
numbers  of  the  fish,  reasons  for  the 
decline,  and  speaks  to  the  economic 
importance  of  the  striped  bass  fishery. 
For  a  copy,  write  the  Regional  Director, 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service,  1  Gateway 
Center,  Newton  Corner,  Massachusetts 
02158  or  from  the  Regional  Director, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  14 
Elm  Street,  Federal  Building,  Glouces- 
ter, MA.  01930. 

.  .  .FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

Hardly  a  day  passes  here  at  the  Game 
Commission,  but  what  we  get  inquiries 
about  canoeing  in  Virginia's  waters. 
There  is  material  available  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources  and  such  is  the  case  with 
a  brand  new  book  by  James  C.  Makens. 
This  fellow  has  not  confined  himself  to 
waters  in  the  Commonwealth  alone, 
nosiree!  He  has  come  up  with  a  "Canoe 
Trails  Directory"  consisting  of  over  three 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  almost  1,000  creeks,  rivers  and 
such  for  the  entire  country.  Makens,  a 
well-known  authority  in  the  business  of 
canoeing,  has  done  his  homework,  or- 
ganized the  publication  by  states  and 
further  by  the  various  regions,  and 
finally  to  the  named  body  of  water. 
"Canoe  Trails  Directory,"  which  sells  for 
the  modest  sum  of  $5.95,  is  published 
by  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  245 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 

.  .  .AND  THEN 

It  used  to  be  that  when  someone 
spoke  of  the  "numbers  game"  the  conno- 
tation was  sort  of  shady.  Times  change, 
as  we  all  know,  and  these  days  "num- 
bers" are  very  much  a  part  of  our  lives. 
A  good  example  would  be  the  Post  Off- 
ice's plan  to  increase  the  digits  in  Zip 
Codes.  I  hope  it  works  the  way  that  they 
claim,  but  some  wag  said  recently  that 
the  new  digits  would  just  enable  the 
Post  Office  to  lose  letters  easier. 
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Growing  Up 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


Why  Do  Animals 
Do  What  They  Do? 

Spiders  and  Webs 

"Spiders!  Yech!"  Is  that  what  you're  thinking?  Perhaps 
you  should  sit  down  and  think  about  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  spider.  Spiders  eat  millions  of  harmful  insects  every 
day,  and  who  else  could  spin  such  beautiful  silken  master- 
pieces? 

Spiders  eat  insects.  That  may  seem  strange  to  you  if  you 
think  of  spiders  as  insects  themselves.  But  they  are  actually 
arachnids,  belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida.  This  class 
contains  animals  with  four  pairs  of  legs,  no  antennae  or 
wings,  and  only  two  body  regions,  the  abdomen  and  the 
cephalo-thorax.  Contrast  this  with  insects,  which  have  six 
legs,  three  body  regions,  and  some  have  wings.  Arochnidn  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  young  Greek  maiden,  Arachnc. 
Greek  mythology  says  that  Arachne  challenged  the  goddess 
Athena  to  a  weaving  competition.  Once  the  competition  had 
begun,  Athena  realized  that  she  was  going  to  be  defeated  by 
a  mortal.  In  a  fit  of  anger,  she  transformed  Arachne  into  a 
spider,  dooming  her  and  her  descendents  to  lives  of  weaving 
webs. 

But  what  beautiful  works  of  art  they  are!  Have  you  ever 
wondered  how  spiders  accomplish  such  feats?  The  spider 
has  spinnerets  at  the  back  of  its  abdomen  with  which  it  is 
able  to  issue  silk  through  tiny  spigots.  As  the  spider  spins  its 
web,  it  is  able  to  secrete  some  sticky  strands,  as  well  as  some 
non-sticky  strands.  The  sticky  parts  of  the  web  capture 
insects,  the  food  of  the  spider.  The  nonsticky  parts  enable 
the  spider  to  move  about  the  web  without  getting  stuck. 
There  are  several  different  types  of  webs,  like  cob-webs,  orb 
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webs,  sheet  webs,  nursery  webs,  and  funnel  webs,  all 
woven  by  different  types  of  spiders.  The  common  garden 
spider  which  you  have  probably  seen  is  an  orb  weaver. 
Although  the  weaving  of  the  web  is  a  very  complex  process, 
here  is  a  simplified  version  of  how  it  is  done:  First,  the  spider 
builds  a  bridge  by  holding  its  abdomen  up  and  allowing  the 
wind  to  pull  a  silken  thread  until  it  touches  an  object  and 
sticks.  This  bridge  is  reinforced  by  laying  down  more  silk. 
Then  the  spider  builds  orbs,  or  wheels,  or  radii  (plural  of 
roditis),  beginning  with  the  center  orb  or  hub.  This  is  done 
by  dropping  a  vertical  line  from  the  center  of  the  bridge  and 
securing  it.  The  spider  takes  measurements  of  the  distance 
between  each  radius  with  its  leg.  This  process  becomes 
quite  complicated  as  the  spider  establishes  temporary  hubs, 
then  removes  them  to  replace  them  with  more  tightly 
woven,  permanent  threads.  Some  types  of  spiders  add  deco- 
rations to  their  webs  like  zig-zag  bands  near  the  hub.  The 
orb  weaver  sits  at  the  hub  of  its  web  and  waits  for  its  prey  to 
be  trapped  in  the  web. 

Many  spiders  work  at  night.  Their  webs  are  capable  of 
capturing  insects  as  large  as  grasshoppers  and  dragonflies. 
Some  tropical  species  even  trap  birds  in  their  webs! 

Although  some  people  believe  that  all  female  spiders  eat 
their  mates,  this  is  not  true.  Some  spiders  do  this,  but  it  is 
actually  more  common  for  the  male  to  die  a  natural  death.  In 
some  species,  the  males  naturally  die  after  mating. 

Spiders  are  one  of  nature's  best  and  most  effective 
methods  of  insect  control,  and  they  are  natural  artists  as 
well.  Take  a  closer  look  the  next  time  you  see  one! 
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A  Wilderness 

A  t  a  rn  i  +  o  Back  BQy  Wildlife 
Zln/UllD  Refuge  and  False 
Cape  State  Park  protect  our  natural 
heritage,  while  providing  a  unique 
outdoor  experience  for  visitors. 


In  an  unprecendented  cooperative  effort,  several  state  and 
federal  agencies  have  worked  to  provide  a  unique  opportun- 
ity to  sportsmen,  nature  lovers,  birders,  and  other  citizens  of 
and  visitors  to  the  Old  Dominion.  A  wilderness  awaits  you 
at  False  Cape  State  Park/Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  Agreement 

The  Division  of  Parks  and  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  have  had  a  working  cooperative  agreement 
on  the  management  of  the  wildlife  resources  on  False  Cape 
State  Park  since  the  late  1960's.  This  arrangement  began 
with  the  provision  by  the  game  division  for  public  water- 
fowl hunting  on  the  Barbour's  Hill  section  of  the  park.  Over 
the  years,  as  the  waterfowl  hunting  leases  on  other  lands 
purchased  by  the  Division  of  Parks  have  expired,  additional 
waterfowl  blinds  have  been  added  to  the  Barbour's  Hill 
Wildlife  Management  unit  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  hunt- 
ing for  the  public. 

The  rapidly  expanding  deer  herd  in  the  park  will  be 
cooperatively  managed  to  keep  the  deer  in  balance  with  the 
range,  which  is  rather  limited  and  of  mediocre  quality. 

Game  division  and  Parks  personnel  have  worked  together 
in  the  construction  of  boat  docks  and  a  visitors'  center,  road 
construction,  and  many  other  activities  in  an  effort  to  have 
the  area  open  this  fall  for  theenjoyment  of  Virginia's  citizens 
and  visitors. 

The  Refuge 

Imagine  the  sun  rising  over  the  crystal  blue  ocean;  a  doe 
flashing  her  white  tail  as  she  bounds  over  the  rolling  sand 
dunes;  a  field  of  honking  geese  taking  flight.  This  is  Back 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  refuge  was  established  in  1938  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  world's  greatest  net- 
work of  lands  managed  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  The 
system  is  a  division  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  As  the 
Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our  nationally- 
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owned  public  lands  and  natural  resources. 

But  for  a  moment,  let's  go  back  to  the  1890's  on  a  day  in 
December.  As  you  look  out  over  the  bay  in  dawn's  light  you 
can  hardly  hear  a  fellow  hunter  say  "good  morning"  over  the 
noise  created  by  thousands  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans.  The 
bay  is  calm  on  this  crisp  morning  as  you  prepare  for  the 
day's  hunt.  The  skies  are  literally  filled  with  waterfowl. 

"What!  Conservation!  Why?"  says  one  hunter  to  the  other. 
"Look  at  those  thousands  of  birds;  we  have  more  than 
enough.  We  don't  need  to  worry  about  the  population,  we'll 
never  run  out." 

But  we  did.  Due  to  increasing  hunting  pressure  and 
decreasing  wetlands  (waterfowl  habitat)  from  man's  en- 
croachment, the  waterfowl  populations  hit  the  skids.  Many 
species  decreased  to  dangerously  low  population  levels; 
redheads,  canvasbacks,  and  wood  ducks  were  in  real  trou- 
ble. It  became  obvious  to  some  conservationists  like  ].  N. 
"Ding"  Darling  and  Aldo  Leopold  that  something  must  be 
done  for  our  wildlife  resources  and  particularly  migratory 
waterfowl.  In  the  spirit  of  conservation,  some  4,600  acres  of 
land  were  purchased  at  Back  Bay  to  establish  the  refuge.  An 
additional  4,600  acres  of  water  in  the  bay  complement  the 
refuge  by  serving  as  a  waterfowl  sanctuary  through  a  clo- 
sure of  hunting  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Today  Virginia's  Back  Bay  is  again  a  "wildfowler's  para- 
dise." Hunting  is  allowed  in  the  bay  outside  the  refuge  and 
Proclamation  boundaries  and  attracts  hundreds  every  year 
for  the  sport.  Through  hunting  regulations  and  increased 
concern  for  wetlands,  the  populations  of  most  waterfowl 
species  are  stabilized.  Continued  management  in  this  area 
will  benefit  all  of  us  and  preserve  this  resource  for  future 
generations. 

Although  management  for  migratory  waterfowl  habitat 
is  a  high  priority,  this  refuge  is  more  than  a  winter  home  for 
migratory  waterfowl.  It  is  a  place  where  people  and  wildlife 
can  meet,  and  where  wildlife  are  of  primary  concern. 

Loss  of  habitat  is  the  number  one  enemy  of  wildlife.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  areas  left  to  wildlife  are  care- 
fully managed  to  provide  a  good  habitat.  At  Back  Bay,  the 
management  includes  both  general  habitat  management 
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A  competing  diversity  of  terrain 
makes  Faise  Cape-Back  Bay 
an  especially  interesting 
getaway  spot. 
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and  individual  species  concern.  The  marshes  are  burned  on 
a  controlled  basis  to  maintain  good  habitat  for  waterfowl. 
This  keeps  the  marsh  areas  at  a  stage  of  succession  that  is 
optimum  for  cover  and  food.  Controlling  the  level  of  water  in 
impoundments  is  another  technique  that  increases  water- 
fowl use.  Nesting  structures  are  often  erected  for  individual 
species  such  as  wood  duck  and  osprey  to  encourage  them  to 
make  their  home  on  the  refuge. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  has  special 
responsibility  for  endangered  species  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  The  refuge  is  occasionally  visited  by  bald 
eagles  and  peregrine  falcons,  both  considered  endangered. 

And  where  do  the  people  fit  in?  There  are  walking  trails 
on  the  dikes  that  allow  you  to  observe  wildlife,  study  the 
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natural  surroundings,  and  take  photographs.  With  the 
designation  of  the  bike-hike  trail  vou  can  walk  for  hours  in 
the  Back  Bay-False  Cape  Natural  Area  and  simply  enjoy  the 
outdoors.  But  for  those  who  like  a  more  structured  learning 
activity,  guided  group  tours  can  sometimes  be  arranged. 
This  gives  the  visitor  more  information  and  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  area  he  might  not  find  by  himself. 

The  refuge  is  in  the  midst  of  an  expansion  of  its  environ- 
mental education  program.  This  program  emphasizes  struc- 
tured learning  activities  conducted  outdoors.  These  activi- 
ties have  been  shown  to  be  more  beneficial  in  some  ways 
than  traditional  classroom  presentations.  Many  school 
groups  are  using  the  refuge  as  a  site  for  studying  brackish 
marsh,  beach,  dunes,  and  wildlife  management.  Education 
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This  article  is  thu  cooperative  effort  of  Robert  Simchock  of 
the  Southwest  Virginia  Museum,  ('(nil  Schmidt  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  (,'hurles  Gilchrist  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and  Bill  Ed  words, 
a  freelance  writer  living  in  southwestern  Virginia.  The 
photographs  are  courtesy  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  Parks 
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is  the  key  to  any  conservation  effort,  and  conservation  of 
wildlife  resources  is  what  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
is  all  about. 

If  you  travel  much  in  the  wilder  sections  of  our  country, 
sooner  or  later  you  are  likely  to  meet  the  sign  of  the  flying 
goose,  the  emblem  of  National  Wildlife  Refuges.  The  Refuge 
System,  comprised  of  almost  40  units  in  49  states,  American 
Samoa,  and  Puerto  Rico,  encompasses  nearly  46  million 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
wildlife  species. 

"The  Refuge  System  is  the  Nation's  insurance  policy  for 
an  enduring,  rich,  and  diverse  wildlife  heritage  for  future 
generations  of  Americans,"  says  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Cecil  D.  Andrus.  "I  urge  every  citizen  to  visit  a  national 
wildlife  refuge. . .  It's  ironic  that  many  of  us  visit  zoos,  drive 
through  animal  parks,  and  watch  countless  programs  about 
wildlife  on  television,  but  relatively  few  of  us  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unparalleled  opportunities  our  refuges  provide 
for  observing  wild  creatures  in  their  natural  habitat.  Such 
experiences  are  not  only  enjoyable  in  themselves,  they  also 
demonstrate  the  foresight  of  past  generations  and  impress 
on  us  our  own  responsibility  for  protecting  and  perpetuat- 
ing our  wildlife  resources,"  Andrus  said. 

The  responsibility  for  preserving  our  wildife  resources 
lies  not  only  with  state  and  federal  agencies,  but  with  all 
citizens,  as  well. 

The  Park 

False  Cape  State  Park  is  a  4,300-acre  serving  of  tidewater 
wilderness.  The  park's  lines  of  beach,  grassland,  mari- 
time forest  and  marshland  stretch  like  a  multicolored  rib- 
bon, about  five  miles  long  and  averaging  less  than  a  mile 
wide,  from  the  North  Carolina  state  line  northward  to  the 
refuge. 

The  Virginia  Division  of  Parks,  the  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  combined 
park  and  refuge  to  promote  the  8,900-acre  total  as  Back 
Bay/False  Cape  Natural  Area.  This  isthmus,  flanked  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Back  Bay,  offers  an  inspiring  blend  of 
primitive  recreation:  hiking,  camping,  fishing  (from  park 
shores  only),  swimming,  birdwatching,  duck  hunting  (by 
lottery),  star  gazing  and  more.  And  in  its  primitive  charac- 
ter, False  Cape  Park  emulates  its  42-year-old  neighbor.  It 
leaves  its  guests  pretty  much  on  their  own. 

Not  only  are  there  no  bathhouses  among  the  park's  dunes, 
live-oak  thickets  and  pine  forests,  there  is  not  even  water 
suitable  for  drinking.  This  must  be  carried  in.  The  lessons  of 
nature  are  learned  not  in  a  "nature  center,"  but  outdoors,  on 
sandy  paths  and  often  with  considerable  effort.  The  nearest 
parking  lot  is  in  Sandbridge,  almost  five  miles  from  the 
park's  northern  border.  Due  partially  to  its  position  between 
two  sometimes-treacherous  bodies  of  water,  and  partially  to 
legal  restraints,  the  natural  area  is  virtually  inacessible  to 
conventional  automobiles.  Its  vistas  are  limited  to  a  few 
daring  hikers,  bicyclists  and  boaters,  and  to  the  occupants  of 
vehicles  either  permitted  to  enter  the  refuge  (23  permanent 
North  Carolina  residents)  or  driven  across  30  miles  of  pri- 
vate North  Carolina  beach  to  the  park's  southern  boundary. 

Traversing  beach  to  bay,  one  might  see  five  distinct  plant 
communities,  each  with  its  one  or  two  dominant  species  and 
a  variety  of  scattered  others,  some  rare.  Although  animal 
species  are  less  diverse,  there  are  interesting  zoological 
encounters. 

More  than  240  species  of  birds  have  been  recorded  within 
the  natural  area.  Once  a  mecca  for  duck  hunters,  and  per- 
haps second  only  to  Currituck  Sound,  the  Back  Bay  envir- 
ons are  now  a  birder's  paradise.  As  previously  mentioned, 
two  endangered  species  (the  bald  eagle  and  the  peregrine 
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falcon)  have  been  sighted,  but  the  bulk  of  the  natural  area's 
gifts  to  ornithological  pursuit  is  composed  of  waterfowl  and 
shore  birds. 

Wild  mammals  range  in  size  from  the  shrew  to  the  white- 
tailed  deer,  a  common  resident.  Peering  from  marsh,  shrub 
thicket  and  forest  are  over  40  reptile  species  and  some  30 
amphibian  species.  The  most  notable  reptile  is  the  Atlantic 
loggerhead  sea  turtle,  an  endangered  species  that  nests  on 
beaches.  Insects  are  abundant  and  often  torment  visitors. 
Equally  tormented  are  the  insects,  however,  upon  encoun- 
tering sundews,  a  small  insectivorous  plant  found  through- 
out the  natural  area  and  one  of  more  than  200  species  of  flora 
there.  A  variety  of  larger  plants  form  the  shrub  thickets, 
including  American  holly,  yaupon  and  live  oak,  which 
ranges  on  into  the  maritime  forests,  becoming  generally 
larger  there.  Goldenrod,  sea  rockets  and  cordgrass  dominate 
the  flats  behind  the  dunes,  while  marshes  are  inhabitated 
primarily  by  cattails,  seashore  mallow,  rushes  and  arrow- 
root. Also  in  the  flats  are  ladies'  tresses  orchids. 

The  harsh  and  often  stark  environment  of  False  Cape 
State  Park  was  once  home  to  Coast  Guardsmen,  who  estab- 
lished a  rescue  station  and  a  burial  ground  for  unknown 
sailors. 

In  1966,  after  the  refuge  had  been  established  for  about  24 
years,  the  state  began  the  process  —  which  was  to  become 
mired  in  litigation  and  deed  disputes  —  of  acquiring  False 
Cape.  On  August  16  of  this  year,  the  park  accepted  its  first 
group  of  overnight  campers.  More  than  $8  million  had  been 
spent  on  land  acquisition  and  development.  The  efforts  of 
the  Division  of  Parks,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Game  Commission,  and  a  gaggle  of  determined  conserva- 
tionists in  producing  this  unique  patch  of  wildlands  remain 
immeasurable. 

Camping  at  the  Park 

An  overnight  camping  trip  is  an  excellent  way  to  see  all  of 
the  park  and  to  fully  appreciate  its  offerings.  Because  of 
its  primitive  nature,  visitors  are  on  their  own  for  the  most 
part.  Caution  and  awareness  should  be  at  the  top  of  your  list 
of  things  to  carry  with  you. 

Camping  permits  are  available  only  at  Seashore  State 
Park,  2500  Shore  Drive  in  northern  Virginia  Beach.  Camp- 
ing is  permitted  year-round  except  for  several  weeks  in  fall, 
but  the  best  times  to  go  are  in  the  spring  or  fall  to  avoid 
extreme  temperatures.  Camping  is  not  permitted  in  Back 
Bay  Refuge. 

Tips  and  Information  for  Camping 

•Water  for  cooking  is  available  from  a  pump  at  Barbour's 

Hill,  but  all  drinking  water  must  be  carried  in.  Pump  water 

must  be  boiled  or  chemically  treated  before  use. 
•Insect  repellent  and  a  netted  tent  are  essential  in  all  but  the 

coldest  months,  since  insects  are  profuse. 
•Beach  campers  should  locate  close  to  dunes;  a  few  vehicles 

travel  on  the  beach  and  tides  come  very  high  at  times. 

Hiking  among  dunes,  however,  is  prohibited. 
•Strong  but  lightweight  shoes  are  recommended. 
•No  open  fires  are  permitted;  consider  taking  a  one-burner 

backpacking  stove  and  use  non-perishable  food. 
•Latrines  are  provided,  but  all  litter  must  be  carried  out. 
•Temperatures  are  sometimes  extremely  high,  and  plenty  of 

liquids  are  essential;  a  hat  and  sunscreen  are  recommended. 
•Poisonous  snakes,  wild  horses,  wild  hogs  and  many  other 

potentially  dangerous  animals  are  in  the  area:  give  them  a 

wide  berth. 
•Get  directions  at  Seashore  State  Park  when  you  obtain 

your  camping  permit. 
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VPGC  Environmental 
Workshop  Held 


"Environmental  education  is  the  key 
to  meeting  the  environment  challenges 
facing  our  county.  The  educational  pro- 
cess is  going  to  have  to  be  a  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  citi- 
zens and  organizations,"  Mrs.  Monroe 
Thrower,  president  of  the  Virginia  Fed- 
eration of  Garden  Clubs  (VFGC),  told 
participants  at  a  recent  Environmental 
Education  workshop  hosted  by  the 
VFGC. 

More  than  35  garden  club  members 
from  the  state's  six  garden  club  districts 
attended  the  four-day  workshop  at  the 
VFGC  Nature  Camp  facility  near  Vesu- 
vius. Nestled  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains in  an  area  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest  that  has  been  leased 
on  a  long-term  basis  by  the  VFGC, 
Nature  Camp  has  been  operating  since 
the  1940's.  For  nearly  40  years,  Virgini- 
ans have  spent  time  at  the  camp  learn- 
ing about  the  many  facets  of  environ- 
mental awareness  and  positive  ways  of 
becoming  involved  with  its  improve- 
ment. The  overwhelming  success  of  the 
Nature  Camp  is  an  outstanding  demon- 
stration of  the  superior  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  garden  club  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  for  citizen  involvement 
in  environmental  matters,  long  before 
the  idea  was  popular. 

Other  groups  represented  at  the  work- 
shop included  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  4-H,  the  Virginia  Division  of 
Forestry,  Chesterfield  County  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  Virginia  Council  on  the 
Environment,  the  state  Division  of  Lit- 
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ter  Control  and  representatives  from 
business  and  industry. 

Using  the  process  approach  to  learn- 
ing, the  participants  conducted  "hands 
on"  field  investigations  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat, watersheds,  soil  and  the  overall 
forest  environment.  All  participants  used 
the  approach  to  investigate  these  sys- 
tems individually  and  as  small  groups; 
sharing  discoveries  and  reaching  con- 
clusions through  group  discussions. 
Group  leaders,  or  facilitators,  helped  by 
questioning  the  groups  about  their  field 
investigations.  In  the  process  approach, 
facilitators  are  not  teachers,  but  rather 
leaders  who  encourage  self-discovery. 
Facilitators  included  garden  club  mem- 
bers and  U.  S.  Forest  Service  personnel 
trained  in  the  procedure. 

After  conducting  field  investigations, 
participants  descended  on  the  town  of 
Lexington  to  apply  the  process  to  an 
urban  setting.  Urban  areas  are  ulti- 
mately a  force  having  a  major  impact  on 
environmental  elements.  Urban  inves- 
tigations bring  the  field  investigations 
into  focus. 

Participants  were  urged  to  use  the 
tools  developed  at  the  workshop  to 
apply  to  situations  in  their  own  com- 
munities. They  were  encouraged  to  in- 
vestigate the  environmental  impact  of 
forces  at  work  in  their  community  and 
to  work  with  other  groups  on  joint  pro- 
jects for  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
local  enviornment. 

Communication  was  identified  as  a 
key  element  in  environmental  discov- 


ery. Participants  were  urged  to  com- 
municate with  other  groups,  especially 
business  and  industry,  to  discover  more 
about  their  effect  on  the  environment. 
Business  leaders  encouraged  more  com- 
munication to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing and  promotion  of  joint  projects  for 
environmental  improvement. 

Pam  Kofron,  chairman  of  the  work- 
shop, called  the  support  given  by  busi- 
ness and  industry  for  the  workshop 
"very  gratifying."  Sponsors  in  addition 
to  the  Westvaco  and  Du  Pont  partici- 
pants included  Philip  Morris,  The  Che- 
sapeake Corporation,  Continental  Forest 
Industries,  and  the  Virginia  Forestry 
Association.  Other  Virginia  businesses 
supporting  the  workshop  included  Lowes 
Building  Supplies,  Mid-Atlantic  Coca 
Cola  Bottling  Company,  C  &  P  Tele- 
phone, Old  Mansion,  Inc.,  and  Safeway 
Stores. 

The  VFGC  has  over  12,000  active 
members  statewide  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  State  Gar- 
den Clubs,  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  organization 
has  a  long  history  of  involvement  in 
environmental  education  and  has  con- 
ducted environmental  awareness  work- 
shops since  1974. 

Environmental  educators  feel  that 
such  workshops  are  vital  to  developing 
skills  valuable  involving  any  age  group 
or  segment  of  the  community  in  seeking 
solutions  to  environmental  problems. 
—  David  Coffnian.  Westvaco  7'imber- 
Jands  Division 
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Cranberries 
for  the 
Holidays 


BY  JOAN  CONE 

Cranberries  are  older  than  Thanks- 
giving. A  North  American  native 
crop,  they  were  used  long  before  the 
colonists  arrived  in  Virginia.  A  holiday 
feast  would  hardly  be  complete  without 
cranberries.  Nothing  goes  as  well  with 
all  types  of  game  as  cranberry  side 
dishes.  You  can  add  cranberries  to  your 
turkey  stuffing  and  serve  a  unique  ver- 
sion of  an  old  favorite.  Those  of  you 
who  bag  wild  turkeys  will  have  extra 
special  Holiday  meals. 

CRANBERRY  STUFFING 

1  quart  white  bread  cubes 

1   quart  cracked  wheat  bread  cubes 

'/2  cup  chopped  celery 

'/j  cup  chopped  onion 

■A  cup  butter 

'/:>  cup  orange  juice 

'/«  cup  light  brown  sugar 

Vh  teaspoons  salt 

1   teaspoon  thyme 

'h  teaspoon  sage 

'/j  teaspoon  pepper 

1   egg.  beaten 

l'h  cups  coarsely  chopped  cranberries 


Combine  bread  cubes  in  large  mixing 
bowl.  Cook  celery  and  onion  in  butter  until 
tender.  Stir  in  orange  juice,  sugar  and  sea- 
sonings; stir  until  sugar  dissolves.  Pour 
orange  juice  mixture  and  egg  over  bread 
cubes;  mix  thoroughly.  Gently  mix  in  cran- 
berries. Use  as  stuffing  for  poultry  or  bake  in 
covered  casserole  in  a  350°  F.  oven  for  30  to 
35  minutes.  Makes  about  IV2  quarts. 

When  cranberries  are  in  season,  why 
not  buy  several  extra  pounds  and  freeze 
them?  Then  you  can  serve  this  delicious 
cranberry  sauce  with  game  any  time  of 
year. 

PORT  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

1   cup  sugar  (up  to  2  cups  sugar  can  be  used] 
'/j  cup  wafer 

1  stick  cinnamon 

2  thin  slice's  lemon 
'/:■  cup  port  wine 

1   pound  fresh  cranberries 

In  a  medium  saucepan,  combine  sugar 
and  water;  boil  for  3  minutes.  Add  rest  of 
ingredients  and  cook  5  minutes  longer  or 
until  cranberries  begin  to  pop.  Let  cool  and 
refrigerate  several  hours  or  overnight.  Serves 
6  to  8. 


This  flavorful,  moist  recipe  for  cran- 
berry bread  was  given  to  me  by  Joyce 
Robinson  of  Millinocket,  Maine. 
CRANBERRY  BREAD 
juice  and  grated  rind  from  1  orange 
2  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 

1  egg.  beaten 

2  cups  flour 
1   cup  sugar 

V/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

'v  teaspoon  baking  soda 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

'/■■  cup  chopped  nuts 

1  cup  raw  cranberries,  cut  in  half 

To  orange  juice  add  boiling  water  to  make 
1  cup  iiquid.  Pour  liquid  into  a  bowl;  stir  in 
oil  and  egg.  Place  dry  ingredients,  except 
nuts  and  cranberries,  in  a  large  mixing  bowl. 
Add  liquid  mixture  to  dry  mixture  and  stir 
just  until  blended.  Stir  in  nuts,  cranberries 
and  grated  orange  rind.  Spoon  batter  into  a 
greased  and  floured  9"  x  5"  x  3"  loaf  pan. 
Bake  in  a  preheated  350°  F.  oven  for  1  hour. 
Makes  12  to  16  servings. 

Canned  cranberry  sauce  is  used  to 
make  this  easy  mousse  which  is  marve- 
lous either  as  a  salad  or  dessert. 
CRANBERRY  MOUSSE 
1  cup  cranberry  juice  cocktail 
1   package    (3   ounces)    raspbiirry-fiavored 
gelatin 

1   can  (16  ounces)  whole  cranberry  sauce 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

In  a  saucepan,  heat  cranberry  juice  to  boil- 
ing; stir  in  raspberry  gelatin  until  dissolved. 
Stir  in  cranberry  sauce.  Chill  until  mixture  is 
thickened.  Fold  in  whipped  cream  and  pour 
into  serving  bowl  or  mold.  Chill  until  firm. 
Serves  6  to  8. 
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On  the  Waterfront 


Edited  by  Capt. James  N.  Kerrick 


What  is  a  boat?  It's  a  passport  to  adventure  and  fun.  What 
is  boating?  Ask  a  dozen  people  and  you  will  predictably  get 
twelve  different  answers: 

"It's  cruising,  exploring,  adventures." 

"Waterskiing,  family  picnics,  a  chance  for  all  of  us  to  enjoy 
ourselves  together." 

"Fishing.  And  there's  nothing  better  than  sneaking  away 
to  my  favorite  fishing  spot  to  throw  in  a  line  and  just  lean 
back  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  outdoors." 

"Boating  is  fantastic!  Our  family  loves  it." 

"It's  a  chance  to  get  away  from  it  all." 

"Fresh  air  and  good  fellowship." 

"Sunshine,  blue  skies,  freedom." 

The  responses  may  be  different,  but  they  all  say  the  same 
thing:  There's  nothing  to  match  the  enjoyment,  relaxation, 
and  excitement  of  boating. 

Boating  can  get  into  your  blood  and  open  new  horizons  to 
the  imagination.  Unlike  many  other  recreational  activities, 
boating  provides  a  completely  unique,  satisfying  lifestyle 
— not  just  periodic  diversion. 

A  boat  can  put  you  on  the  water  miles  away  from  cities 
and  highways,  where  you  can  breathe  clean  air  and  bask  in 
the  sunshine.  It's  the  perfect  getaway  for  families  and 
individuals. 

A  boat  offers  freedom,  solitude,  and  escape  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  today's  hectic  living. 

There  are  no  telephones,  screaming  traffic  horns  or  blar- 
ing stereos.  On  your  boat,  there's  nothing  but  you,  the  fam- 
ily, the  enchantment  of  life  seen  from  a  refreshingly  different 
perspective,  and  the  ever-luring  thrill  of  adventure. 

On  the  water,  a  person  can  feel  the  dynamics  of  wind, 
water,  and  weather  and  experience  the  relationship  between 
you  and  the  undiluted  charisma  of  nature.  You  can  find  an 
exhilarating  harmony  and  panorama  of  beauty  like  none 
you  have  ever  seen  before. 

A  vacation  on  a  boat  —  be  it  a  day,  a  weekend,  or  a  full 
vacation  —  is  an  invigorating  reprieve  from  daily  schedules, 
tensions,  and  frustrations.  There's  something  magical  about 
being  on  the  water  that  induces  a  lasting  rapture  and 
fulfillment. 

Once  this  magical  spell  of  boating  has  been  cast,  you're 
hooked.  You  might  take  different  routes  to  favorite  hidea- 
ways; enjoy  exploring  the  varieties  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
channels;  and  collect  new  experiences,  but  you  will  always 
arrive  at  the  same  irrefutable  conclusion:  Boating  is  a  lifes- 
tyle that's  fun  and  more  affordable  than  you  once  thought. 

The  costs  of  boats  range  from  the  economical  to  the  highly 
luxurious.  There's  a  boat  to  fit  every  purpose,  family,  indi- 
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Boating: 
A  Fun  and 
Affordable  lifestyle 

vidual,  and  budget.  In  most  cases,  the  cost  of  a  popular, 
average-sized  powerboat  runs  little  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
new,  mid-size  automobile.  What's  even  better  is,  unlike  your 
car,  the  value  of  a  boat  depreciates  much  less  and  can  even 
appreciate  in  value.  During  the  last  four  years  (1976-1980), 
boats  have  generally  appreciated  12-16  percent  a  year,  mak- 
ing boat  ownership  a  noteworthy  hedge  against  inflation, 
similar  to  home  ownership.  (Source:  BUC  International 
Corporation,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida,  a  marine  market 
research  firm  that  publishes  new  and  used  boat  prices 
guides.) 

In  fact,  most  current  boat  owners  started  their  boating 
lifestyle  with  small,  economical  boats;  and,  as  their  families 
grew  or  their  personal  enjoyment  of  boating  flourished, 
these  owners  were  able  to  trade  up  to  larger,  more  accom- 
modating boats  without  having  to  sacrifice  other  personal 
needs  or  desires. 

What  about  operational  expenses? 

Some  people  who  don't  own  a  boat  may  think  the  cost  of 
fuel  exceeds  their  means  for  deriving  the  full  advantages 
and  fun  of  boating.  But  that  isn't  necessarily  true.  In  a  given 
day,  the  typical  boating  family  might  use  their  boat  for 
many  hours,  but  actually  operate  their  boat  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  time.  Few  boaters  run  their  boats  in  the  same 
fashion  they  use  their  cars.  Often,  boat  outings  entail  low 
overall  running  time  and  inexpensive  fuel  usage. 

MerCruisers,  a  manufacturer  of  marine  propulsion  sys- 
tems and  a  division  of  Mercury  Marine,  recently  followed 
the  activities  of  an  average  boating  family  of  four,  and 
ducumented  running  time  and  fuel  usage  for  a  one-day 
outing.  For  nine  hours,  the  family  enjoyed  cruising,  picnick- 
ing, waterskiing,  fishing,  and  beachcombing.  When  they 
returned  to  dock,  they  had  logged  four  hours  of  running  time 
and  used  only  15.6  gallons  of  fuel  for  a  full  day  of  fun  and 
adventure  —  less  than  what  some  families  might  use  in  a 
day  to  drive  to  the  country,  forest,  beach,  or  mountains  and 
back.  The  thrill  and  Adventure  of  boating  costs  less  than 
what  you  might  think. 

To  learn  more  about  boating,  talk  with  local  boat  dealers. 
They  can  tell  you  more  about  the  great  value  and  enjoyment 
owning  a  boat  offers.  It's  a  truly  affordable  alternative  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

And  for  more  information  on  boating,  boat-buying  tips, 
and  how  to  economically  get  the  most  fun  from  owning  a 
boat,  write  Boating  Facts,  MerCruiser,  1939  Pioneer  Road, 
Fond  du  Lac,  WI  54935.  Include  30C  (U.S.)  for  postage. 

Find  out  why  boaters  say  "There's  no  better  way  to  enjoy 
life  than  with  a  boat!" 
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In  Nature's  Garden 


by  Elizabeth  Murray 


Bayberry 


If  you  live  in  the  mountains  or  piedmont  of  Virginia,  going 
to  the  coast  is  always  associated  with  encountering  a  differ- 
ent flora,  and  the  plants  which  make  the  strongest  impres- 
sion change  with  the  season.  In  the  late  fall,  the  plant  of 
which  you  will  be  most  aware  along  the  coastal  plain, 
around  swamps,  on  islands  like  Asateague  and  through 
sand  dune  areas  like  Back  Bay,  will  be  the  bayberry,  Myhca. 
Flowers  will  be  long  since  over  since  they  bloom  in  mid- 
summer, but  the  tough,  shrubby  bushes  will  be  covered 
with  bluish,  waxy  berries  —  smelling  as  only  a  good  candle 
should  smell. 

The  Myricaceae  or  wax-myrtle  family  is  a  small  family, 
closely  allied  with  the  Betulaceae  or  beech  family,  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world.  Sweet 
Gale,  bayberry  or  candleberry,  wax  myrtle  and  sweet  fern 
are  the  main  members  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Leaves 
are  stiff,  alternate  and  aromatic.  The  flowers  are  unisexual 
and  borne  on  axillary,  catkin-like  spikes,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  female  flowers  are  small,  hard,  waxy  drupes. 

No  old-fashioned  Virginia  Christmas  is  complete  without 
dark  green  bayberry  candles,  and  although  synthetic  per- 
fumes are  sometimes  used  nowadays,  candles  made  with 
the  real,  waxy  fruits  of  bayberry  are  much  the  nicest.  The 
candles  burn  with  a  bluish  flame  and  when  extinguished, 
leave  a  lasting,  fragrant  aroma. 

The  leaves  of  wax  myrtles  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  regular  bay  leaves,  put  as  a  flavoring  in  soups  and  stews, 
although  these  are  normally  leaves  of  the  bay  laurel,  Laurus 
nobilis,  a  member  of  the  Lauraceae.  Leaves  of  Sweet  Gale, 
Myhca  Gale,  can  be  made  into  tea  which  is  sometimes  used 
to  alleviate  colds  and  catarrh,  although,  as  Fernald  says,  "it 
is  popular. . .  if  not  always  efficacious!"  Sweet  fern,  Compto- 
nia,  has  yellow,  oily  nutlets  which  are  a  popular  "nibble" 
when  they  are  young,  in  June  and  July.  The  approved 
method  of  extracting  the  nutlets  —  with  the  tip  of  the  finger 
—  is  one  guaranteed  to  keep  the  fingernails  stained  indelibly 
yellow  throughout  the  season. 

Bayberry  leaves  will  stay  on  the  bushes  through  the 
winter,  and,  unless  the  storms  become  too  violent,  there  will 
be  some  berries  on  the  twigs  right  up  until  spring  when  the 
new  flower  buds  form.  If  you  do  not  have  the  time  to  indulge 
in  boiling  down  the  fruits  to  make  candles,  you  can  at  least 
grab  a  handful  of  leaves  and  berries  and  crush  them  into  a 
bowl  in  a  corner  of  the  house.  Both  leaves  and  berries  are 
highly  aromatic,  and  the  fragrance  will  give  the  house  an  air 
of  the  Old  South  as  nothing  else  will. 
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Bird  of  Month 


by  Carl  "Spike"  Knulh 


The 

Gadwall 


A  strong  westerly  wind  whipped  the  waters  of  Back  Bay 
into  a  frenzy.  Strong  gusts  swept  the  tops  of  white  caps  into 
a  fine,  sparkling  spray.  Our  open  water  blind  rocked  as 
waves  battered  the  four  supporting  posts  and  the  boat 
strained  at  its  mooring,  rocking  and  bobbing  in  its  hiding 
place  beneath  the  cedar-bedecked  platform. 

Suddenly,  Gene  Wells,  Virginia  Beach  motel  owner,  moti- 
oned at  a  flock  of  birds  sweeping  by  the  in  the  wind.  They 
turned  sharply  and  made  a  high  level  pass  at  our  violently 
rocking  decoys.  Gene  and  Jim  O'Hare  rose  up  with  guns  to 
shoulder  as  the  small  flock  passed  straight  overhead.  The 
thunder  of  12-gauge  shotguns  added  to  the  wind  and  wave 
noises.  The  birds  went  on  unscathed  in  the  strong  wind.  The 
two  waterfowlers  looked  at  me  wondering  why  I  didn't 
shoot.  Sheepishly,  I  admitted  that  I  thought  they  might  be 
canvasbacks  and  didn't  want  to  take  a  chance.  After  all, 
"cans"  will  come  in  from  on  high  like  puddle  ducks,  won't 
they?  And  besides,  what  self-respecting  puddle  duck  would 
be  out  in  this  weather?  Certainly  only  diving  ducks  like 
scaup,  buffleheads,  and  cans  would  move  about  on  a  day 
like  this,  right?  Wrong!  A  few  more  small  groups  of  ducks 
later,  I  realized  we  were  seeing  gadwalls,  sometimes  known 
simply  as  gray  ducks. 

Gadwalls  are  fairly  large,  surface-feeding  ducks  that  are 
found  wintering  on  Back  Bay  in  good  numbers.  They  are 
found  in  all  continental  fly  ways,  but  they  are  not  especially 
numerous  in  any  of  them.  They  seem  to  be  well  distributed. 
In  fact,  they  are  found  worldwide  except  in  South  America 
and  Australia.  Gadwalls  breed  in  Iceland,  the  British  Isles, 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  These  birds 
winter  in  Southern  Africa,  India,  Burma,  and  China.  In 
North  America,  they  breed  primarily  in  the  prairies  of  Can- 
ada and  the  North  Central  States.  They  winter  from  South- 
ern British  Columbia  to  Mexico,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  South 
Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Florida.  Often 
referred  to  as  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  ducks,  it  rivals  the 
famous  mallard  as  an  international  bird. 

The  gadwall  is  gray  in  appearance  —  often  appearing 
very  dark  and  resembling  a  black  duck  from  a  distance. 
However,  it  usually  shows  its  rectangular  white  speculum 
patch  while  on  the  water,  as  well  as  a  definite  black  rear  end 
on  a  grayish  body.  The  female  is  somewhat  similar  with  less 
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color  and  resembles  the  hen  mallard  or  pintail.  The  hen  has 
some  yellow  on  her  bill  and  both  sexes  have  vellow  feet  as 
opposed  to  the  orange  or  blue-gray  to  black  of  other  puddle 
ducks.  The  speculum  of  the  gadwall  is  made  up  of  three 
patches  of  white,  black  and  gray  with  the  white  being 
closest  to  the  body.  The  greatest  wing  coverts  just  above  the 
speculum  are  black,  set  off  by  a  chesnut-red  shoulder  patch. 
To  the  hunter  in  the  field,  a  dark  gray  duck  showing  a  white 
belly  is  a  good  field  mark  to  identify  the  gadwall. 

Gadwalls  are  not  fond  of  cold,  harsh  weather  and  usually 
move  north  after  the  snow  and  ice  are  gone,  arriving  in 
Southern  Canada  in  mid-April  or  early  May.  Like  all  water- 
fowl, the  gadwall  goes  through  a  courtship  ritual  that 
includes  wild  chases  through  the  skies  and  much  head- 
bobbing,  threatening,  splashing,  fighting  between  males 
and  showing  off  breeding  plumages  on  the  water.  The  activ- 
ity subsides  when  the  hen  makes  her  choice,  and  she  and  her 
drake  drive  off  the  other  males. 

The  hen  chooses  a  dry  land  nesting  site,  usually  some 
distance  from  water.  It  may  be  on  an  island  or  in  a  hay 
meadow,  a  grassy  marsh  or  a  willow  swale.  The  nest  is 
deeply  cupped  and  lined  with  grasses  with  down  being 
added  as  the  seven  to  15  creamy-white  eggs  are  laid.  Gad- 
walls have  the  highest  nesting  success  of  dabbling  species 
with  67  percent  of  its  nests  being  successful.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  about  25  days  and  the  downy  young  are  immediately  led 
to  a  marsh  slough  that  offers  both  food  and  protection. 

Young  gadwalls  feed  on  all  manner  of  aquatic  and  terres- 
trial insects  and  larvae.  They  tend  to  dive  more  frequently 
than  other  surface  feeders,  although  most  young  ducks  are 
capable  of  diving.  Look  for  gadwalls  in  shallow  marshes 
and  sloughs  where  some  90  percent  of  the  adult's  diet  con- 
sists of  pondweeds,  sedges,  algae,  and  other  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion. This  diet  makes  them  a  good  table  bird  for  the  hunter. 

The  gadwall  flies  in  small  groups  and  will  occasionally 
fly  with  the  wigeon.  Showing  its  disdain  for  severe  cold 
weather,  it  migrates  from  Canada  in  early  October  while 
only  a  few  remain  until  early  November.  It  begins  arriving 
in  Virginia  by  the  end  of  October,  generally  moving  into 
South  Carolina  and  Florida  to  winter.  This  is  why  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  numbers  of  gadwall  we  saw  on 
that  cold  January  day. 
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